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It is no longer a recom- 
mendation to intelligent 
buyers to be told that an 
article is not advertised. In 
fact, it is the reverse. 


Advertising is now everywhere re- 
garded as an indication of excellence, 
and most business men admit. that 
excellence calls for on ae In fact, 
excellence alone justifies it. The word 
“most” is here used for the sake of 
accuracy. 


How do you stand on the advertising 
—* brother business man? How 
0 you vote on it? We have some real 
and recent history showing how most 
desirable business has been won by the 
use of advertising. Are you interested ? 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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The Best—Or the Remainder ? 


You can reach over TWO-THIRDS of Greater 
New York’s total car passengers for 27/, cents 
per 1,000 circulation. 


Advertise to the Remainder and it will cost you 
7 cents per 1,000 circulation. 


Yet this Two-Thirds includes all of the great 
rapid transit systems of the Metropolis; the lines 
that carry their passengers from twenty to sixty 
minutes, giving every rider ample time to read 
the car cards. 


The Remainder is largely made up of short- 
distance surface lines, carrying passengers who 
usually ride only from five to fifteen minutes. 


The rate per 1,000, here given, is for a car card 
measuring 11x21 inches (231 sq. in.), printed in 
colors, and exposed in a prominent position for 


24 hours. Consider that the leading New York 
newspaper charges 6 cents PER INCH per 
1,000 circulation, and lives for only half an hour. 


Car cards are ‘‘In the light, in sight, day and 
night.’”” They aren’t ‘‘buried’’ among pages 
and folds. They can’t be lost, overlooked, nor 
destroyed. 


The card and poster space on the Subway and 
Elevated lines of New York and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit system is the one POSITIVE 
means of ‘‘covering’’ Greater New York. Scores 
of prominent advertisers know this. Their letters 
to us prove the complete efficiency of our 
medium. Let us show them to you. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space on the Subway and Elevated 
Lines of New York and are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn. 
TOTAL PASSENGERS CARRIED, OVER THREE MILLIONS DAILY. 


WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York 
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Problems Confronting Advertisers 




















EnirorrAL Note:—The following article is from one of the largest 
advertisers in the United States. It is not presented as a finished lit- 
erary composition, but in exactly the shape in which it came to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK—the offhand dictation or outpouring of the perplexities of a 
man who is not satisfied to follow tamely in the lead of others, but 
is making a genuine attempt to solve advertising problems logically 
and scientifically, 

This letter was received in response to a request addressed to a few 
leading advertisers asking them to state just what problems were 
troubling them most and what subjects they would like to see dis- 
cussed in Printers’ INK. As one may easily note, the writer is not 
wholly in the dark regarding the difficulties he describes. Indeed, by 
his evident disposition to go out and DIG for facts, he is far from 
being ina plight. His clear visualization of the essential work he must 
do to win his market is evident. His problems are problems also of 
many other advertisers, who may well profit from the manner in which 


he separates the non-essentials from the essentials. 


One of the problems confront- 
ing us at the moment is as to 
what character of publications to 
take up for our advertising for 
the coming year. There are rea- 
sons why the big cities ought to 
offer a good field for us; there 
is large population concentrated 
in such a way that it has easy 
access to stores where goods de- 
sired can be bought; the ex- 
penses of the traveling man are 
not heavy because he can stay 
a long while in some large cen- 
ter without railroad fares, etc., 
to add to the cost of the business 
gotten; the newspapers cover the 
field well, and there are other 
avenues for approaching the pub- 
lic such as the street cars, the 
billboards, theatre curtains, elec- 
tric signs, dealers’ windows, and 
sO on. 

_On the other side of this ques- 
tion are the facts that big cities 
are slow to yield to efforts for 
business; the dealers themselves 
have not the close intimate per- 


‘crete public demand 


sonal acquaintance with custom- 
ers that gives them independence 
so that their recommendation to 
the customer has weight. In 
other words, the city buyer waits 
for the demand more than the 
country dealer who knows that 
his own personality counts, Again, 
the dealers in the big cities ex- 
cept a few leaders, are not so 
alert and able as their brothers 
in the smaller towns. They feel 
that they are outclassed by the 
bigger stores, and socially they 
do not stand as units in their 
community the way the small 
town dealer does. In _ conse- 
quence the average city dealer is 
buffeted around and goes with 
the tide. So one is compelled 
in the city to rely more upon 
large expenditure, forcing a con- 
than in 
smaller places. 

In favor of the smaller towns 
there is the fact that the crops 
promise to beat anything ever 
known in the history of the coun- 


Table of Contents on page 102 
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try; prosperity is anticipated, the 
dealers are in a more receptive 
mood than they have been for 
several years. Whatever demand 
is created can be realized upon 
in greater proportion than it can 
in a city; in fact, it can be ac- 
celerated through the dealers. 
And yet the cost of getting the 
business, the size‘of orders, and 
all of those conditions incident to 
trading in small places must also 
be weighed in the scales. 

We are carrying on an investi- 
gation and are endeavoring to ex- 
ercise our best judgment, but 
there is a real problem as to which 
direction to devote our energies, 
for we are not. prepared to go 
with full force into both fields. 


WHAT CITY MEDIUMS TO SELECT? 


Coming now to the cities them- 
selves, we have thought a great 
deal of taking severai big cities 
like New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington as a beginning and in try- 
ing to lay out campaigns for these 
cities, the choice of the different 


mediums is perplexing. Let me 
take New York City, as an ex- 


ample. Most prominently have 
come up for our consideration the 
newspapers, which may be sub- 
divided into morning and evening 
newspapers, foreign language 
newspapers and Brooklyn news- 
papers. Then come the street 
cars, subdivided into the subway, 
elevated system, and the surface 
cars, and also the Brooklyn trans- 
portation companies. Then comes 
the outdoor display, including the 
painted bulletins, the paper bill- 
boards, and the painted walls; 
also the big electric signs up 
Broadway costing $1000 or more 
a month. We have also consid- 
ered the theatre curtains. The 
question is, Which of this general 
class of media are we to use? 
How much of each is necessary in 
order to make a fairly compre- 
hensive campaign that can be 
counted upon to reach nearly the 
entire public of the city? 

In making an. analysis, I find 
for example, that in the subway 
and elevated trains it costs about 
two and three-quarters cents per 
card per 1000 of people reached. 


I have tried to determine how 
big a space in the various news 
papers it would be necessary to 
take in order to have a chance of 
reaching the same proportionate 
number of possible readers that 
would see a. car card. To make 
this a little more clear, I would 
say that I have made a careful in- 
vestigation involving an observa- 
tion of 25,000 people riding in 
the elevated, subway and surface 
cars. I have noticed what pro- 
portion of the people may be ob- 
served looking at the cards. | 
have discovered that the average 
person can see about four car 
cards from a given position. I 
have found that my card, there- 
fore, has about one chance out of 
seven of being seen among the 
cards in the subway car. 


PUZZLING QUESTIONS 


Now considering the number 
of advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, the varying size, the over- 
whelming display of the depart- 
ment store full pages, etc., how 
big space must I take in the 
Morning World, or the Evening 
Journal to have a chance of be- 
ing seen? It is purely an arbi- 
trary conclusion, but I figure four 
inches. Four inches at the aver- 
age rate of the biggest New York 
dailies cost eleven cents per 1000 
of circulation, or about five times 
as much as it costs to put a card 
before 1000 passengers. Then 
comes the question of weighing 
the relative efficiency of the two 
for my purpose, and all of these 
various considerations. How- 
ever, a campaign would not be 
complete without the newspapers. 

Then comes the question of 
what papers to use. Some people 
tell me to use morning newspa- 
pers, saying that the men read 
them; others tell me to use only 
the evening papers because they 
are taken home. We are chiefly 
concerned in the business of men; 
there is no particular class that 
we want to reach. I find that in 
the Evening Mail it costs three or 
four times as much to reach 1000 
readers as in the Evening Jour- 
nal. How am I to judge as to 
whether or not it is worth the dif- 
ference? 
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Scribner’s value to the advertiser must 
be estimated on the merit and interest 
of the matter we publish — 


Consider who the people are who will 


naturally care for 


The November 


SCRIBNER’S 


The beginning of the series of 
articles on 


Germany and 
the Germans 


From an American Point of View 


By Price Collier 


Author of ‘‘England and the English 
from an American Point of View”’ 








These articles promise to be the 
most talked about and interesting 
literary event of the coming months, 
They deal with Germany, with the 
Emperor, with German political and 
home life, with the same fearless- 
ness that marked the English arti- 
ticles. The evident spirit of fair- 
ness, of genuine admiration for the 
great things Germany has accom- 
plished, their surprising array of 
impressive facts, and their touches 
of shrewd wit and sarcasm make 
them mighty entertaining and. in- 
structive reading. The first article 


The Indiscreet 


is a study of the character and in- 
fluence of the 


German Emperor 








Stevensoniana 


More Letters and other Personal 
Papers of Robert Lewis Stevenson 


Edited by SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 


On the Trails of the Coureurs 
de Bois 

Another romantic chapter in ‘‘The 
French in the Heart of America,’’ by 
Dr. John Finley. 


Senator Lodge’s—Some Early 
Memories 

The war and his college days at 
Harvard. A vivid and graphic pic- 
ture of the impression the war made 
upon the mind of a boy. 

College Life 


By Paul van Dyke, A frank state- 
ment of what college life really 
means, and of the things that are 
most frequently criticised by the un- 
knowing. 


The City and Civilization 

By Brand Whitlock. An able de- 
fence of what the city has done for 
the advancement of mankind. 
Parisian Cafes 

By Francis Wilson Huard. 
trated by Maud Squires. 
The Thanksgiving Matinee 

A story of the stage by Virginia 
Tracy. 

Of His Own Country 


By H. A. Bashford. A story of the 
great Northwest. 





Illns- 





and you have an estimate of our 
advertising value 
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Now let us examine a moment 
the street car lines. I find that the 
Broadway line charges something 
like thirteen cents per 1000 pas- 
sengers for a car card, while some 
of the crosstown lines run about 
five cents, and Third avenue a 
trifle over four cents. Sixth 
avenue, however, is almost as high 
as Broadway. Are these charges 
based on any principle or are they 
what the traffic will bear? 

A large electric sign in Times 
square is quite an impressive 
piece of advertising, but at the 
rate of $1,000 a month, is it worth 
as much as $1,000 invested in the 
newspapers or $1,000 in car ad- 
vertising, which will buy, for ex- 
ample, more than half of all the 
cards in the “L” and subway for 
a month? How many people 
would see it? How valuable is it 
in convincing or persuading? Does 
it make an impression that is re- 
membered ? 

These are some of the problems 
that I have been wrestling with 
in connection with a campaign in 


New York City. 
CONCERNING THE JOBBER 


I am concerned in a problem of 
an entirely different nature. Is 
the jobber worthy of his hire? 
In considering this question I 
have come upon a number of 
places where I need information. 
Where is the buying by the con- 


suming public of the country 
done? That is, is it in big places, 
or is it in little places? It is not 
particularly expensive to reach all 
the towns and cities of this coun- 
try with a direct force of sales- 
men from our own house, except 
when the populations are lower 
than 1000 or 2000. With a force 
of fifty salesmen in our line of 
business, we take in practically 
all the cities of 1000 population or 
more. Now, if the jobbers are 
selling most of their goods in 
these same centers, it is quite 
largely a waste to sell through 
them, because they do not pioneer 
very much or create much busi- 
ness, and our salesmen go through 
and establish accounts which just 
drift to the jobber for various 
reasons and it would be easy 
to eliminate the jobber. If on the 


other hand, a large proportion of 
the goods is being bought in 
smaller centers, places of 200, 
300, 400 and 500 population, then 
the jobber is doing a useful work. 

We are collecting information 
as best we can, but if there was 
general information on the sub- 
ject, it would be valuable. If you 
could get an expression, if you 
could find statistics, or if you 
could enlist the interest of other 
manufacturers in this question 
and get some pressure brought 
upon the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to investigate 
the question, it ought to be a use- 
ful service and help reduce the 
cost of doing business and there- 
fore, the cost of living in this 
country. 

The investigation so far shows 
that there is a tendency for peo- 
ple to buy things, except the most 
immediate necessity, in the big 
towns nearest to them. In other 
words, the farmer who lives say 
five miles from a town of 200 
population will go to that town 
for his soap, tobacco, etc., but if 
he is going to buy a suit of 
clothes, he will wait until he goes 
to some town of 25,000 popula- 
tion, or possibly to some great 
city. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUBURBAN 
POPULATION 


This is shown again by New 
York and vicinity. If one were 
to be led by. the population of 
the Oranges, they would expect 
quite a considerable volume of 
sales from a_ salesman_ sent 
through that town, judging by the 
business secured in other towns 
of similar size. But it is our 
experience, and I have no doubt 
it is the experience of others, that 
a salesman going through the 
Oranges does not sell one-fourth 
as much per thousand of popula- 
tion as going through towns 
which are further from great cen- 
ters. This is due to the fact that 
the people in Orange buy in New- 
ark and New York. The same 
thing is true of Newark, because 
so much of the buying by New- 
ark people is done in this city. 

Of course, there are many other 
problems like this one. How many 
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THE Book OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS 
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JOHN E. KENNEDY 


says in acknowledging his copy of 


THE BOOK OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS 


“It is a Gem” 





We would not presume to add anvthing to what 
John E. Kennedy might say on any advertising subject. 
Your copy of the Book is waiting for you. Ask for it. 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 
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dealers in a town does it pay us 
to have? We never have had ex- 
clusive agencies for the reason 
that we believe that ‘when a man 
gets an exclusive agency he does 
not feel that he has to push hard 
for business for one thing, and 
then where a line is advertised 
widely in general publications 
where the names of dealers can- 
not be given it reduces the chance 
of getting results from the ad- 
vertising, not to have the goods 
for sale as widely as possible. 
Therefore, it has been our pol- 
icy to have the largest number 
of dealers that we could get, and 
our goods are sold in something 
over 50,000 stores. But we know 
of many towns where we do not 
get as much business as we would 
if we had fewer dealers, and this 
is due, of course, to the lack of 
interest and to the fact that the 
sale is divided among so many 
that it is not sufficiently large to 
be of much interest to any of 
them. What solution would be 


found for this problem, and how 
can we find a wide rule or prin- 


ciple to follow? 

Of course, we are making our 
own efforts to answer these ques- 
tions, but you have asked for our 
problems and I am telling them 
to you. 

The advertising agency ques- 
tion is still before us. How 
should he be compensated? I am 
fairly decided in my own mind 
that the commission system based 
on commission paid by the pub- 
lisher to the agent is wrong, and 
is retarding the development of 
the advertising business, contrary 
to the theory of the publishers. 
I would like to see this question 
agitated until it becomes settled 
in the minds of more men. 

Unfair competition is one of the 
great difficulties of the time in 
nearly all lines of business. It 
is costing the people of this coun- 
try more than it should to get 
their goods to them, because price- 
cutting, substitution and other 
trade practices make it necessary 
for manufacturers to employ ex- 
pensive methods to protect them- 
selves against things which the 
law itself should protect them 
against. 


Of course, there are many other 
problems, some of which I have 
in mind, and others which I could 
easily run upon by reference to 
my files, but my time to-day does 
not permit any more. 

If this line of thought is inter- 
esting to you, however, and you 
want some more later on, I wil! 
try to give you more. 

Appreciating your efforts t» 
give us a good advertising paper, 
I am, 4 


MUNSEY BUYS NEW YORK 
PRESS 


Frank A. Munsey has bought 
the New York Press. The sale 
was announced on September 16, 
at which time it was also made 
known that the newspaper would 
support Colonel Roosevelt . 

In connection with the purchase 
Mr. Munsey said: 

“T have bought the Press because | 
want it. It completes my chain of 
newspapers covering the five big cities 
of the East: Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

“I have been waiting for years to get 
a New York newspaper equipped with 
the Associated Press franchise, which 
this newspaper has. On several occa- 
sions I have tried to buy the Press, but 
always without success until now.” 

This is not Mr. Munsey’s first 
experience with a New York 
newspaper. He _ purchased the 
New York Daily News several 
years ago, but abandoned it after 
a short trial and it went out of 
existence. Years before that Mr. 
Munsey bought the New York 
Star and changed its name to 
the. Continent, but soon sold it 
to Colonel John R. Cockerill, who 
ran it as the Morning Advertiser. 
Later the Morning Advertiser 
was merged with the New York 
American. : 

As to the future policy of the 
Press Mr. Munsey had this to say: 

“The man chiefly responsible for the 
making of the Press, with its character 
and courage and emphasis, is Ervin 
Wardman. Mr, Wardman and the es 
cellent staff associated with him will 
remain with the paper and help devel» 
it into a bigger and stronger paper. 

The newspapers now owned by 
Mr. Munsey are the Baltimor: 
News, the Washington Times, the 
Boston Journal, the Philadelphia 
Times, the New York Press. 
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Start in Wi I 

“Picking the easy ones” may be poor sportsmanship—but 
it's mighty good business. 

The man who doesn’t take advantage of favorable con- 
ditions in the race for the mighty dollar i is headed for the “bush 
leagues” of business. 

All farmers right now are good eile: ‘some are 
better than others.” 

The farmers of Wisconsin are just about two jumps ahead 
of the main procession. 

They have been—and still are—learning fast. 

They are mixing science with their soil. In the past ten 
vears they increased their numbers of dairy cows fifty per 
cent—and the production of these cows over eighty-six per 
cent. 

Where the average yield of corn for the U. S. is 25 
hushels per acre, in Wisconsin it’s 36 bushels. 

Where the average yield of barley for the U. S. is 25 
bushels per acre, here it is 28 bushels. 

And so it goes all along the line. 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist reaches this “more than aver- 
age” class of farmers. 

Please notice we said “reaches.” It is largely the educa- 
tional work of the Wisconsin Agriculturist that has brought 
about this “more than average” result. 

We are the farmers’ news exchange. We report the suc- 
cess or failure of the farmers’ experiments. We show the 
paths to travel to greater efficiency and those to avoid. 

If you will look over a few issues of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist you will understand why we reach every third 
farmer in the state—with the percentage steadily growing 
greater. 

Also why we say, “Start in Wisconsin.” 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wis. 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Western Representatives, 7 Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. > 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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WITHIN THE MAGIC CIRCLE 





IN THE BATTLE’ BETWEEN THE 
ANGLE AND THE CURVE IN COPY, 
THE CURVE ON THE OFFENSIVE— 
WHY THE CIRCULAR TREATMENT 
OF ILLUSTRATION AND TYPE IS 
EFFECTIVE — INGENIOUS DEVICES 
THAT SUGGEST RATHER THAN 
SHOW WHOLLY THE CIRCLE—A 
WORD OF CAUTION 


By W. Livingston Larned. 

Prof. Darius R. Alcott, an au- 
thority on mathematics and a one- 
time instructor at the largest uni- 
versity in the country, solved 
great problem by the use of a 
white chalked circle. 

The professor was, by nature, a 
highly sensitive man, with nerves 
that became easily unstrung. 
Moreover, he was impatient when 
it came to small stupidities on the 
part of his pupils, and when he 
discovered that during his lec- 
tures the young. gentlemen 
failed to pay the necessary atten- 





VANISHING CREAM GIVES 
YOUR SKIN THE EXQUISITE 


able substance knot 
we skin sete rooney ode pe apondy tot. 
tapidly taken up by the skin and completely absorbed. 
Pond’s Extract @mpanys 


VANISHING CREAM 


to the same high standard which o haracterizes all the Pond’s 
Consti 





‘Addrew Posd's Exiract Co, Dept A, 131 Hudson 5+ 
Peed » 


Pond’s aren gs 


A CONVENTIONAL, BUT VERY ATTRACTIVE 
EXAMPLE OF CIRCLE TREATMENT 
OF COPY 


tion to such intricate mathemati- 
cal problems as he selected to ex- 
ploit upon the blackboard, his 
wrath knew no bounds. 


Their 














gaze wandered to irrelevan 
things: they looked out of win- 
dows; through open doors, into 


hidden desk nooks and out upon 
placid campus grounds. There 
was no such achievement as a fo- 
cus of sight or thought. 

Whereupon Professor’ Alcoti 
hit upon a brilliant idea. It was 
one coming easily within the range 
of good old honest geometry and 
horse-sense. 

Whenever he started a sum 
upon the blackboard he drew an 
immense white chalk circle, reach- 
ing from top to bottom of the 
board, and within this magic 
space placed the meat of his 
mathematical argument. 

The experiment was an em- 
phatic success. There was a fas- 
cination about that circle. We 
speak from experience, for we 
happened to be one of the delin- 
quents. We did our best to es- 
cape it. We tried the windows 
and the doors, all to no avail. 
That gaping circle invited and 
demanded our attention. Our 
eyes wandered to it, as the needle 
to the pole. Strive as we might, 
with the hunger of the fresh, 
green campus in our hearts, we 
looked at that chalked circle. 

We wondered what would be 
placed within it. The uncertain 
mysticism of space teased us. We 
were never quite satisfied until 
the professor began his angular 
scrawls. And _ straightway we 
paid respectful attention. From 
that day on, whenever Professor 
Alcott wished to drive home a 
complicated sum in figures, he ran 
his stunted little right arm in a 
broad sweep around the _ black- 
board and began with a whitc 
chalk circle. ; 

The occasion for this bit of 
personal reminiscence is the 
marked preponderance of circular 
compositions in advertising de- 
signs, as tabulated within the past 
three months. The circle is com- 
ing into its own. The hard, tight, 
and very often crude square bor- 
ders are becoming fewer. Adver- 
tisers and agency men are willing 
to sacrifice a little white space for 
the sake of what they, correctly 
term “an attention commander,” 
or an “eye catcher.” 
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now has a guaranteed paid- 
in-advance circulation of 


600,000 


and still growing 


It’s impossible to stop the growth of ‘“Needle- 
craft.” One woman subscribes for it, shows it to a 
friend—the friend subscribes—and there we are in 
the midst of an endless chain not of our organizing. 

September issue of “Needlecraft” was in excess 
of 650,000. By February it looks like 800,000, and 
by October of next year anywhere up to 1,000,000. 

There’s no let up to the avalanche of subscriptions 
pouring in. And this means much to advertisers who 
are accepting the present rates. 

Not only is “Needlecraft” emphasized as to cir- 
culation, but the class of women subscribers are the 
most representative in the smaller towns and country 
where advertisers must go if they intend increasing 
their sales volume. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Flat Iron Bldg., New York 
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You know a fat percentage of 
the elect insist that the very first 
element: an ad should possess is 
that of speedy attraction. They 
argue something after this style: 

“There are thousands and thou- 
sands of advertisements in the 
newspapers and magazines. The 
public is getting sick and tired of 
them. They will not, in the natu- 
ral run of things, read every ad. 
They will read the one which, of 


And thereby hangs our circular 
tale. 

A. quite sedate and uncompro- 
mising survey of the recent maga- 
zines convinces us that the circl 
in advertising is no trifling fac 
tor. Insidiously, the number has 
increased. The highly decorativ: 
or aristocratically straight lin: 
border composition is in the mi 
nority. 

And there’s a reason. 


A GLIMPSE OF VARIOUS ADS THAT TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE ATTRACTION 
POWER OF THE CIRCLE 


itself, has sufficient power to stop 
their eyes—hold them for a mo- 
ment. Straight type is not always 
a guarantee of this. Neither are 
pictures, no matter how clever 
they may be. Marked difference 
in composition can and will do it. 
The eye unconsciously halts there. 
Half the battle is won. Give us 
such striking pictorial or type 
layouts that a man can’t possibly 
pass them by.” 


Just as Professor Alcott dis- 
covered, the human eye leans to 
the circle. We blindly attempt 
to locate something within that 
circle. We grope for a reason 
A very excellent example is the 
bull’s-eye. Marksmen of tried and 
true worth are willing to admit 
that the black and white circle 
focuses attention. They virtuall) 
lead the sight to a given point. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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am an American boy 


I am a committee of one, speaking for 
500,000 of my fellows. 

I am the kind of a boy that the pub- 
lishers of THE AMERICAN BOY have 
been talking about in their Printers’ 
Ink advertisements. 

My father says it costs him more to 
keep me than he spends on himself, and 
T guess Dad’s right.’ I am in High 
School and mother likes to see me look- 
ing well dressed; but I’ve kicked out 
four pairs of shoes this year and this is 
my third suit of clothes. And Dad says 
I eat him out of. house and home. 

The one magazine that satisfies me is 
THE AMERICAN BOY. It keeps me 
up to date on the best things to wear— 
the good things to eat—the right sport- 
ing goods to buy—the latest books to 
read—in fact, the best of everything. 
And when I want. anything in earnest 


I ask mother and she says “I’ve no 
objection if your father is willing”; 
and then I go to Dad and he says “All 
right, if your mother’s willing, I sup- 
pose we'll have to buy it”—and so it’s 
boments . 

That’s the way we got our automobile. 

I make so much fuss about THE 
AMERICAN BOY that I’ve set the 
whole family to reading it—and they 
like it. We’ve bought a talking ma- 
chine, a launch and a fireless cooker 
all from ads in my AMERICAN BOY. 
My chum (he borrows ‘my copy every 
month) is going to buy an incubator 
that he saw advertised. 

Dad says that I can think of more 
hinge to buy than we have house-room 
or. 

Gee, I wish it was time for the next 
issue! 


SEES hE IT ETRE NE ONE REINDEER RIES 
THE AMERICAN BOY is the foremost high-class publication for boys 


in all the world, 


It’s a LEADER and stands for something. 
in the home can be advertised in it with splendid results, 
responsive audience of any magazine published. 


Anything used 
It has the most 
Get out of the rut! Use 


this LEADER, and reach the very center of 200,000 families of the house. 


keeping, home-building kind. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. COTNER, JR., Secretary-Treasurer, Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. PORTER, Eastern Manager, 1170 Broadway, New York 
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“What is going to happen in the Magazine 
field” is happening. Careful advertisers 
are eliminating the weak publications in 
all classes and selecting the leaders in each 
class. If you doubt it note the advertising 
gains of the leaders, as against the losses 
of the “also-published.” 


On the surface most magazines look 
alike. ‘Typographically neat, attractive in 
illustration, well printed. But a few lead— 
the others trail. Naturally enough the 
leaders always show the greatest circula- 
tion in their class, and consequently prove of 
most value to their advertisers. 


Sunday Magazines have been much dis- 
cussed and much considered, and in 1912 
are receiving more business than they did 
in 1911. We, in our first October issue, 
showed a net gain of 37% over the same issue 
of 1911. 


_ The reason is plain. Basically the 
Sunday Magazines are splendid advertising’, 
media. They cover their respective fields 
thoroughly and at low cost to the advertiser. 
Collectively they offer a nation-wide circu- 


4 
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lation of more than 6,000,000 copies at the 
rate of $17.50 per line. 


The percentage of duplicated circulation 
is small; the opportunity for maximum 
advertising efficiency large. 


Their purpose is to increase and hold 
the demand for the Sunday .newspapers 
with which they are distributed—and they 
make: good on the job—and an annual in- 
vestment in them of more than $4,000,000 
by the publishers who know what the people 
demand, proves that they do. 


The American Sunday Magazine is the 
leader of its class in circulation, in editorial 
contents, in attractiveness, in influence. It 
is the youngest, yet the strongest, and we 
prove the statement by the plainest kind of 
evidence. 


It will pay national advertisers to concentrate in 
the Leaders. By so doing they will eliminate weak- 
ness, and conserve strength. 


Now issued twice a month, the first 
and third Sundays of each month. 


American Sunday Magazine 


220 Fifth Ave. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago 
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A Promoter of Prosperity 


When Dean Henry, the Nestor of American 
Agricultural Scientists, dubbed 


The Breeder’s Gazette 








“The Farmer’s Greatest Paper” 








he had in mind its nation-wide influence 
in behalf of soil-building and increased 
crop production through its persistent 
advocacy of stock-keeping as the surest 
and best means of maintaining the 


fertility of the fields. 


For over 50 years it has been the fore- 
most advocate of this essentially con- 
structive policy. Rich soils and fat 
harvests inevitably attend stock-raising. 
The Gazette is therefore one of the great 
dynamic forces making for increasing 
National prosperity. Its more than 80,000 
readers have had a big part in bringing 
about the banner yields of 1912. 


If interested in its character write to 


542 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


; 
OR 6. OR 


WALLACE RICHARDSON. Inc., [6/ ORB GEORGE HERBERT, Inc., 
41 Park Row, eatwiterrs First National Bank Bldg., 
New York. a Chicago, ~ 
<4 PAE 
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Layout men, studying the puz- 
zle of commanding compositions, 
are favoring the circle, the oval 
and the many intermediate adap- 
tations of the same. And that so 
many prolific and wonderfully in- 
genious arrangements should be 
hit upon is by no means surpris- 
ing. Ancient architecture proves 
that the circle and derivations of 
it yield almost unlimited opportu- 
nity for design. 

“Give me a circle as a theme,” 
says a Greek expert, “and I will 
gladly embellish the four corners 
of the earth and have enough left 
over to hoop a second universe.” 


CIRCLE AN  ATTENTION-COMPELLER 


Where a produét is circular in 
shape, as, for instance, tires, this 
form of composition happens nat- 
urally and gracefully. There is 
no denying that the circle, con- 
taining either type or illustration, 
is an attention-compeller. One 
solution of this is obvious; the 
eye is accustomed to seeing, day 
in and day out, straight lines of 
set type, straight rules, etc. Break 
this monotony, either by merely 
suggesting an oval or circle, and a 


pleasing innovation is obtained. 
There is such a thing as over- 


ia the time to get that 
bey Da A Rae 


IN THE LAST ANALYSIS IT IS THE ALLUR- 
ING CURVE THAT CAPTURES AND HOLDS 
THE EYE IN THIS AD, 








The SPECIAL 


KODAKS 


They take what you want 
when you want it. 


Snap-Shots on cloudy days, snap-shots in & 
t shade—even in-door snap-shots when 4 
itions are nght—all these are easily pos- 
ith the Special Kodaks.:, 


so simple that you readily learn to use’ tl 
they are capable instruments, so efficient t 
they take what you want, when.you want 


IN DETAIL —Zews Kodak Anastigmat lenses, speed / 6.3. C 
ble 1 


every detail of construction. 


No 1 Special Kodak, for pictures, - 2) = 4M inches, 860.00 
No. 3 . ° ° ° - Swaaw * ‘62.00 
~uow - “ «# « + 3K 25% <<“ 66.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ee 3 hd ROCHESTER, N Y, The Kedat City 








INGENUITY IN CURVES IS NOT CONFINED 
TO THE DIAMOND 


doing it, however. If the round 
border becomes too aggressive, if 
it is so insistent that it claims 
more than its fair share of atten- 
tion, then a most.important ob- 
ject is defeated. The adver- 
tiser’s story must be read. The 
illustration is not the whole thing. 

Some one with a judicial eye as 
to the fitness of things should 
supervise the width of circular 
lines. The fraction of an inch, 
for instance, will make an impres- 
sive difference. 

One layout man tells us that he 
works by code. “f get that first, 
hasty impression of an ad,” he 
explains, “and if all I see is the 
circle I know I am ‘in wrong. I 
allow my illustration or text to 
sandwich in through the complete 
circle, or I lighten it in tone, or 
I cut into it in some fashion.” 

A Western manufacturer of 
wagons decided to issue twelve 
store-hangers in conjunction with 
an associated series of newspaper 
and trade-paper advertisements. 
The connecting thought was a 
large wagon wheel; with its 
spokes dominating the space, type 
superimposed over the whole. _ 

A wise friend, seeing one ot 
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the set after being put in plate 
form, commended the unit idea 
highly, but warned Mr. Advertiser 
that the superimposed type could 
not be easily read. “Why not cut 
out the center and have your type 
on clean white space,’ he sug- 
gested. “Many people have poor 
eyes. That big wheel wiil attract 
attention ; it’s bound to, but your 
text is confused.” 

Mr. Advertiser laughed at the 
criticism. You 


through the first two, to read 
what my ad has to say.” One 
weak link in the chain and the 
entire structure falls. 

Now, composition is confess- 
edly the secret of eye-catching, 
The circular composition is a 
proven quantity. Measure the 
component parts—text, white 
space and illustration—and dis- 
tribute them as judgment dic- 
tates. How effectively this is 
* done is shown 





see, his mind. 
was made up. 
Dealers all 
over the coun- 
try sent in 
letters of com- 


tire bills. 
a sure way- 


Steer clear of the excessive Summer 
These guaranteed tires point 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 


in the _ repro- 
ductions _ illus- 
trating the 
present article. 
No two are 
quite alike. 


plaint. They 
said that people 
could not read 
the story of the 
cards and news- 
paper ads. 


TIRES 


mer 1s especially hard - tres ie 
ated a S tagh aponds on hard. dry aes 
uses of | comengnnaves: ne ore 





Pp 
rable heat ne Ang capacity 


tread cool 90% Puncture proof 

definite guarantee of 4,000 actual miles service undor 

most liberal = as to terms and car weights 
goes with 


the circle 
too, strangely 
enough does 
not grow tire- 
some __ through 
repetition. 


KEEPING THE 
CIRCLE IN ITS es 
PLACE 


Use the circle 
as a_ restful 


help, as an ad- 
junct, as a little 


cousin to the 
type and the 
picture, but un- 
der no circum- 
stances permit 
it to push its 
unique person- 
ality too far. 

Mme Lemoine, one of Bar- 
num’s old-time favorites, had an 
act on horseback in which, at the 
climax, a great hoop of sparkling 
fire was raised over the animal’s 
head. She finally discarded the 
feature because, as she deftly ex- 
plained it: “Ze circle of fire, ah! 
But it eez so brilliant and so 
strong ze people see not me, not 
ze horse, but ze contwisted hoop. 
We are ze actors, eh?” 

It is always well, in planning 
out any kind or condition of an 
ad, to weigh the importance of its 
relative features. “First, I shall 
make people stop and look at this 
ad. Second, I shall force them 
to be interested in its illustration. 
And thirdly, of the greatest im- 
portance, I shall compel them, 


Sam PRawctsco 512-14 Mission 





Every set of Reta Cup Tires guaranteed not to 
skid on wet or tte so or — the fny g 
ral ot fall pore 


peienscain oe 


PENNSYLVANIA = ta 


A RECTANGULAR AD WITH A SLIGHT SUG- 
GESTION OF THE CIRCLE 


An amusing 
advertising in- 
cident, apropos 
of this thought, 
occurred to us. 

An advertis- 
ing manager, 
after looking 
over. a full- 
page magazine 
set-up, found 
something in it 
that did not 
please him — 
perhaps a slip 
of type or an 
exaggerated paragraph. He hap- 
pened to have one of these rough 
crayon pencils on his desk. Half 
angrily, he drew a-big, fat crayon 
circle midway from the top of the 
ad to the bottom. Then he sat 
back and looked at it. In some 
places, the crayon mark ran over 
type, but the type was not con- 
cealed nor cluttered up. The more 
he looked and studied the more 
unique he deemed the effect. By 
erasing one part of the circle he 
ran an arrow end to a forceful 
argument in his text and had a 
plate made straightwith. 

The advertisement was a win- 
ner. It attracted very general 
attention and set’ the pace for in- 
numerable imitations. 

That sweeping crayon circle 
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“Circulation News— Weekly” 


Another Advance in Advertising and Publishing 


You are entitled to know exactly what you’re buying 
when you advertise in a Hill Engineering Weekly, and 
we purpose to tell you. 


On your left is an 
example of a new 
idea—complete, cur- 
rent, circulation news 
furnished weekly to 
advertisers who want 
it. This shows the 
results of one week 
on one paper — the 
American Machinist. 
Similar information 
will be given for each 
| ae ——, 
Concrete Meby. This advance in pub- 
——-" lishing and advertis- 
=a ing is possible be- 

Mchy cause the Hill sub- 
scription methods are 
complete—unequalled 
by any other pub- 
lisher of technica 
papers. Do you want 
details? 


Here’s what was done in one week. 





ii 


Designers 
& Drafts 





e 
Ball Bearings 
Boat Builders 
Brick Mfrs. 
Can Mfrs. 
Carbon Mfrs, 
Carburetors 
Cash Registers 


ep eer whe 


Caray ern) ae) 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 18,'750, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 23,500, 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 30,500, 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
Thermometer Mfrs. and Coke Manufacture. 
Typewriters Circulation 8,250, 
Valve Mfrs. 
Welding Mohy. 


Wondwenking Mehy. | Hill Publishing Co. 


“Total | 77 505 Pearl Street, New York 


reese ~~ Hee 8 fea 
a SS 
Year = © pier be 
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focused the eye. It relieved what 
had been only text, text, text. 


WIDE RANGE OF CIRCLE TREATMENT 
IN COPY 


There is no limit to the pictur- 
esque variations of this form of 
composition. Halftones may be 
cut out in circular form, with no 
boundary line whatever; plain 
rules may be interspersed with 
floral effects, miniature trade- 
marks, packages, etc. In one en- 
tire campaign, Fairy Soap adver- 
tising, pictorially, was made de- 
cidedly individual by employing 
the oval cake, mortised out, as the 
space for a brisk, sprightly story. 

The trade-mark halftone pic- 
ture originated for a button man- 
ufacturer has created no little stir 
because, squintingly lodged in one 
of the eyes of the pretty model, 
was a button. You couldn’t miss 
it. That tiny circle was the first 
thing you saw. That the circle, 
in this case, happened to be the 
product advertised, made the 
“stunt” all the more striking. 

The curve, as we all know, is 
a “line of beauty.”. All grace is 
built upon it. Great minds tell 
us that every. move of the body 
is a series of wonderfully beauti- 
ful curved lines. Those who 
plan pictorial campaigns are frank 
to admit that the circular mor- 
tise is best for composition. Pic- 
tures may be fitted in unaggres- 
sively; headlines and trade-marks 
find available and natural mor- 
iises. 

That the curved line is pleasing 
and restful to the eye may be one 
apt excuse for its final use as an 
advertising theme. We have men- 
tioned before that designs with 
curves do not grow tirescme. The 
straight line border does become 
almost offensive. 

It is a singular coincidence that, 
by actual reckoning, a stout per- 
centage of the registered trade- 
marks of the country are circular 
in form or have curves as their 
chief motif. And right here is 
another very peculiar condition. 
The head of an influential canning 
concern tells us that circular tins, 
for some strange, inexplicable 
reason, are more popular than 
square or odd-shaped containers. 


Does Nature assert her partiality 
without our knowing it? Does 
the eye have an affinity for the 
soft and the modulated, rather 
than the prim, squared-off, up and 
down and criss-cross? 

There is a sturdy fight on at 
the present time between the angle 
and the circle, in advertising copy. 
Take note of it yourself. See if 
this is not true? The circle is in 
its ascendant. It appears as a 
whole or in quiet parts, but its 
influence is felt—and we are 
rather pleased, too, for surely our 
old and mutual friend, Delsarte, 
deserves some credit after all 


these years, especially in view of 
what he did to us when we were 
writing our lessons in copy books. 


ADVERTISING A CITY TO ITSELF 


The Omaha Commercial Club has a 
publicity department. This is in charge 
of E. V. Parrish. Several months ago 
Mr. Parrish conceived the idea that pos- 
sibly the citizens of Omaha were not 
as well informed as to what the city 
contained as they should be. He be- 
lieved in a campaign of education that 
would enlighten every man, woman and 
child as to what the city had in a con- 
mercial, manufacturing and industrial 
way. If the individual citizen knows 
something of his city, there is no ques- 
tion as to what the newcomer will learn. 

As an aid to this work, a general 
committee was appointed and called the 
“Know Omaha” committee. There were 
three members from the Ad Club, three 
from the Commercial Club, three from 
the Real Estate Exchange and three 
from the Manufacturers’ Association. 

From the work already done, much 
interest has been aroused, at least tlie 
public has been started to ‘talking. One 
of the first stunts was the preparation of 
a series of articles on Omaha for which 
the daily press of the city gave free 
space. The articles gave a great many 
facts and figures about Omaha and were 
prepared by various writers who were 
familiar with the topics discussed, Fol- 
lowing this, there was an issue of about 
250,000 post-cards containing a small 
bird’s-eye view of the business portion 
of the city and a number of very perti- 
nent facts. 

Emphasis was placed upon the fact 
that Omaha is the third largest packing 
centre in the world. Omaha _ ranks 
fifteenth in bank clearings, has the larg- 
est smelter in the world, etc., etc. 

A moving picture film of about 1,000 
feet also was prepared, giving views 
of Omaha’s streets and _ boulevards 
and these were exhibited in all of 
Omaha’s twenty-seven moving picture 
shows. They were placed on exhibition 
for several consecutive days, with paid 
lecturers who talked about what Omaha 

was, what she is trying to do and what 
~ hopes to accomplish. 

plan of education was worked out 
in a public schools. 
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WE HAVE MORE! 


C. T. SILVER MOTOR CO,, Inc. 


Overland Distributors 


Broadway at Forty-ninth Street, 
New York, 


August 27th, 1912. 
New York American, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Answering your request that I tell you plainly what my ex- 
perience has been, and what my opinion is as to the value of the 
New York ‘American for the advertising of automobiles, I wish 
to assure you that it stands number one on my list, and I can 
honestly say that if my appropriation allowed me to use only 
one paper, I would pick the New York American by long odds. 

I know this reply will be pleasing to you, but the benefits I 
have derived from the New York American more than justify 
anything I can say in its behalf. 

Yours very truly, 


C, T. SILVER MOTOR CO. 
CTS—CGS. (Signed) C. T. Srrver, Pres. 


W. A. ScHUMACHER C. H. PatrENGILL 
General Traffic Manager Asst. General Traffic Manager 
F. H. Dietz 
General Passenger Agent 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship and Railway Service 


Traffic Department 
17 Battery Place 


New York, August 7, 1912. 
New York American, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

At the earnest solicitation of Mr. Jones, of your paper, we 
entered the advertising columns of the New York American for 
the first time. The results have been surprising and from a 
keyed advertisement we received more than fifty inquiries for 
trips to the Panama Canal. 

I think this speaks very well for the progress the New York 
American is aties as a paper in which to advertise steamship 
service. 

Yours very truly, 
F. H. DIETZ, 


S:FHD General Passenger Agent. 


Advertising That Grows Pays 
Advertising That Pays Grows 
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APRIORI SYNTHETIC 
COGNITIONS’ 


/ 
-) 
\ + 


IF YOU KNEW THAT 
3,000 merchants bought 28,000,000 
books a year— 

—and paid the freight 
—and paid to print on them the 


names of their stores 
—and paid clerks to give these books 
—over their counters, 
—in their own stores 
—to their own customers 
—to advertise something (patterns) 
on which they make only scant 
profit— 
would you not conclude that there 
MUST be some fundamental reason? 
And if,seeking further, you learned that 
3,000 dry goods mercharts have exclu- 
sive departments to sell patterns and 
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distribute pattern style books at RELA- 
TIVELY no profit, simply and solely to 
promote the sale of their OTHER con 
modities— 

Would you not wish YOURS one of 
the OTHER commodities so favored? 
Ifyou make goods sold in dry goods and 
department stores, might it not be ad- 
vantageous to advertise your brand in 
the 28,000,000 Monthly Style Books 
that 3,000 merchants pay to distribute 
to promote the sale of “your line” — 
made perhaps by yourself, perhaps by 
your competitor. 

If your product does not conflict with 
the general interests of our merchants, 
we may have information of value to 


you. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON, NEW YORK 
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EFFICIENCY MOVEMENT 
AS IT AFFECTS ADVER- 
TISING AND SELLING 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING SOON TO 
FEEL INFLUENCE OF REORGANIZA- 
TION NOW PROCEEDING AT FAC- 
TORY END OF BUSINESS—NOTABLE 
CO-OPERATION OF BUSINESS MEN 
AND EDUCATORS FOR PRACTICAL 
ENDS 


By H. F. J. Porter, M. E., 
Secretary of the Efficiency Society, 
New York. 

[Eprrortat Nore:—Organized only 
last March by some of the biggest men 
in industry and commerce, the Effi- 
ciency Society is already more than 
1,000 strong in membership and_ is 
fairly on its way to realize its ambition 
to become the great national “how” 
society. 

Its president is James G. Cannon, 
ss of the Fourth National Bank, 

New York City, and a man of national 
note. Among those who addressed the 
first convention in New York City were 
Melville W. Mix, president of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co.; Walter H. 
Cottingham, president of the Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; Harry R. Towne, of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.; Wil- 
liam J. Schieffelin, of Schieffelin & 
Co., and William H. Ingersoll, of Robert 
Ingersoll & Bro. member of the 
President’s Cabinet spoke at the ban- 
quet and other departments of the Gov- 
ernment were represented. 

The plans of the society have been 
taking form ever since spring. How 
ambitious they are and what they mean 
to advertising and selling are shown in 
Mr. Porter’s article. If they can be 
carried out in any considerable measure 
—and there is no apparent reason why 
they should not and many reasons why 
they should—they will constitute the 
society an influence in business compar- 
able to the Government and second only 
to it in power.] 


It is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the so-called “effi- 


ciency studies” are destined to 
play as large a part in the devel- 
opment of advertising and selling 
methods as they are beginning to 
do in industrial or factory devel- 
opment. 

The demand for better methods, 
and hence, in time, for scientific- 
ally “best” methods, naturally 
takes its rise out of the steady 
growth of competition in busi- 
ness. Most of the investigations 
respecting the management of 
men and materials have been con- 
ducted by factory executives, in 
their individual capacities, but 
we have now reached a point 


where it is perceived that prog- 
ress requires the co-operation of 
investigators in many or all fields, 
Only by so doing may we hope to 
get beyond the stage where busi- 
ness is regarded as a species of 
warfare in which many partici- 
pants must be vanquished or ex- 
terminated, and view it instead as 
a field of common helpfulness or 
service in which each may have a 
fair chance according to ability, 
and all enjoy the good will of one 
another. At all events, it is per- 
fectly plain to the unbiased ob- 
server that manufacturers have 
infinitely more to gain from the 
frank exchange of most data than 
they have to lose by divulging it. 
The acceptance of this sentiment 
quite generally, at least in theory, 
has evolved the efficiency move- 
ment, which, in turn, has led to 
the formation of the Efficiency 
Society. 

It is too soon to venture upon 
any predictions as to what will 
take place as a result of this con- 
scious, concerted grappling with 
one of the biggest of human 
problems, but it would not sur- 
prise any close student of eco- 
nomic conditions if the changes 
which will undoubtedly occur in 
the present methods of selling 
and advertising should turn out 
to be even more fundamental and 
far-reaching than the changes al- 
ready taking place in factory pro- 
duction. 


CAN DISTRIBUTION BE REVOLUTION- 
IZED? 


It must be remembered that 
there has never been any such 
basic change in the function of 
distribution as would compare 
with the revolution effected by the 
change from hand production to 
machinery which took place at the 
beginning of the last century. 
The changes are taking place 
now, and they will undoubtedly 
be rendered deep-reaching by the 
fresh changes in the productive 
field no less than by the long- 
delayed application of efficiency 
principles to distributive prob- 
lems. 

It was the increasing difficulty 
of marketing manufactured prod- 
uct that stimulated the de- 
mand for the reduction of waste 
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in factory production. Not until 
factory production had reached 
an advanced stage of efficiency 
and it seemed useless to look for 
further improvement in that di- 
rection, did manufacturers make 
any general and serious attempt 
to study the subject of distribu- 
tion and ascertain its principles. 
Consideration has been given to 
economic and commercial ex- 
change, in its larger aspects, but 
the actual study of how to sell 
was naturally postponed in favor 
of more pressing questions. The 
previous lack of pressure ac- 
counts for the fact that until re- 
cently there were comparatively 
few men of scientific training in 
the selling and advertising field, 
although men of science have 
dominated industrial organiza- 
tions for many years past. 

The general movement has been 
known in industry as improve- 
ment in the factory system of 
production. The improvement 
has, however, gone almost ex- 
clusively toward making our 
mechanical processes efficient; the 
human element has been almost 
utterly neglected. This has largely 
been because of the rapid growth 
of industry, which made the de- 
mand for executives far greater 
than the supply. We have not 
been able as a nation to develop 
courses of study to educate what 
human material we have in the 
principles of organization and 
management. Consequently, our 
thousands of manufacturing and 
transportation organizations have 
been filled with men who have not 
been prepared in advance for 
their positions, and whose work, 
in each instance, has had in the 
nature of things to be pioneering. 
This condition has resulted in 
the imposing upon groups of em- 
ployees of individually held, un- 
tried ideas, which in many in- 
stances being’ impractical, have 
aroused resentment and assisted 
in developing, or rendering more 
acute, what is known as the “la- 
bor problem.” And it will be 
largely through the education of 
the employer in more scientific 
methods of organization and 
management that this labor prob- 
lem will eventually be solved. It 
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publication for nine- 
teen years, and is 
gaining each month 
in strength, interest 
and circulation. 


This means a profit- 
able medium to ad- 
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was to fill this need and estab- 
lish standard methods and stand- 
ard courses of education that the 
Efficiency Society was formed, 
having in its membership educa- 
tors and executives in all lines of 
industry. 

The society is calling a meet- 
ing of deans and instructors in 
colleges of business administra- 
tion which will be held late this 
year. Uniform methods and im- 
proved methods of educating for 
efficiency in business will be 
studied, and new ideals for prac- 
tical training in business will 
doubfless be shaped. The meet- 
ing already has the enthusiastic 
approval of progressive educa- 
tors, who recognize the impor- 
tance of teaching more of the 
neglected science of distribution. 

In a general way we must un- 
derstand ‘that every business, 
every industrial and commercial 
enterprise, must conform to cer- 
tain definite lines in order to be 
able to carry out its plans effi- 
ciently. 

In the last analysis, every such 
enterprise relies for its success on 


the methods adopted in the gov- 
ernment of the people who com- 


Now, government has 
two attributes, organization and 
management, organization being 
the form and management the 
function. And the first of these 
has to be rightly constructed in 
order that the latter shall oper- 
ate efficiently. 

In an industrial establishment 
there are four fundamental de- 
partments, respectively, the finan- 
cial, the selling, the production 
and the cost departments. These 
are the four essentials of the or- 
ganization. 


pose it. 


QUALITIES CALLED FOR IN SALES 
MANAGER 


The selling department must 
have the same principles applied 
to it as the others have. It can- 
not “go it alone’ without en- 
dangering itself and the whole 
organization. The financial de- 
‘partment will hold it down in ac- 
cordance with the records kept in 
the cost department. The pro- 
duction department will advise it 
what it must sell in order that the 
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shop can be -run on the proper 
kind of orders to make money. 

The sales department, to give 
the greatest results, must there- 
fore be controlled by a man who 
is not onlv a practical man in the 
knowledge of the business, but a 
psychologist, diplomat and teachier 
as well—in a word, an organizer. 
He must develop his salesmen so 
that they shall know not only the 
value and merits of the product 
they are selling, but the needs of 
the customer and how to meet 
them. Unless the sales depart- 
ment works in harmony with the 
other departments of the organ- 
ization, there will be trouble 
ahead. The sales organization 
that runs wild, selling what and 
how it chooses, will soon bank- 
rupt a concern by preventing 
the production department from 
operating on efficient principles. 

On the other hand, the sales de- 
partment must keep the produc- 
tion department well informed as 
to the success with which it is 
able to market the product in 
order that the production depart- 
ment will keep its product per- 
fected and meet the needs of the 

public. 

These are the first conditions 
of success in merchandising. 
They take precedence over all 
other policies. They should be at 
the base of every commercial en- 
deavor and should not be upset 
or invaded by the _ individual 
genius of any captain of industry 
or commerce. It would seem a 
superfluous caution to insist on 
the importance of this view, were 
it not for the fact that it is more 
honored in the breach than in the 
observance. The average busi- 
ness man, not possessing a scien- 
tific training, deals with his prob- 
lems in parts and not as a whole 
and is not always prepared by his 
success with old methods to select 
new ones when the old have lost 
their force. The truth is that he 
pins his faith to men and individ- 
uals and not to fundamental laws 
and principles. 

The teachings of efficiency, 
therefore, imply great changes all 
along the line, in advertising and 
selling just as certainly as in 
manufacturing. 
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No one can forecast the precise 
extent or direction of the coming 
changes. The appropriations for 
advertising might, for instance, 
be increased, either directly from 
the money saved to the business 
irom the factory economies or in- 
directly if the savings went 
largely to labor in the form of 
bonuses or higher wages, thus en- 
hancing the purchasing power of 
the community and lowering the 
cost of reaching it. 

Or again, looking at the same 
facts through different spectacles, 
we might expect an actual de- 
crease in the expenditures for ad- 
vertising and selling because of 
the greater demand for goods 
arising out of such a market. 

Or there might come a desire 
for some form of limitation of 
output or districting of distribu- 
tion through Government regula- 
tion, thus rendering the feverish 
struggle for manufacturing out- 
lets in a large measure unneces- 
sary. Or there might be various 
agreements of a legal nature 
which would have the same effect. 


The Efficiency Society, in its 
advanced state, is to be composed 
of the various elements entering 
into the organization and man- 
agement of business, including 
transportation and all the other 
lines of commercial activities. 
The membership is already more 
than one thousand in number. 
It is by getting these people to- 
gether, both periodically and on 
special occasions, fer committee 
work, that the society will be able 
to get the various relations in 
mercantile concerns standardized. 

At such meetings papers will be 
presented by specialists in all 
lines. These papers will be pub- 
lished and furnished to members 
and to the general public. 

There will be headquarters, 
equipped with a library and with 
a permanent photographic ex- 
hibit of equipment facilities, ap- 
pliances and devices of all kinds 
for promoting efficiency. There 
will be men here who can explain 
the principles of efficiency in vari- 
ous lines of business and indicate 
how they may be applied. Dem- 


The 


George L Dyer Company 
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New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
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onstrations will be given of time- 
study and of motion-study. Af- 
filiations will be sought and 
formed between societies related 
in the work of the specialists en- 
tering these various fields. 

In its present form the society 
is merely an association of those 
interested in the general subject 
of efficiency, but the demands of 
efficiency itself will tend to make 
the organization of more far- 
reaching importance than is vis- 
ible at first sight. 

The membership is first 
grouped by industries, and again 
by professions bringing together 
general managers, factory super- 
intendents, sales managers, adver- 
tising managers, credit heads, 
cost accountants, etc. 

In many cases these are already 
organized in their own associa- 
tions and it should be a matter of 
comparative ease to secure the 
co-operation of the latter. In 
fact, most of the machinery for 
organizing on the most approved 
lines is already in operation and 
it remains only to draw the ele- 
ments together and co-ordinate 
them. 

If organization should proceed 
in this way, every line of industry 
as well as every profession in the 
industries would be represented 
in one organization devoted to 
the improvement of the methods 
of production and distribution. 
There can be no question as to 
the benefits of such a*consumma- 
tion to industry and the nation. 

—————_+ oo 
PATTERSON GENERAL MANAGER 
OF “COLLIER’S” 


E. C. Patterson has been appointed 
vice- -president and general manager of 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., New York. 
He will assume his new duties imme- 
diately. Mr. Patterson has been adver- 
tising manager of Collier’s for several 
years in which capacity he has spent 
the larger part of his time in the West. 
It. is announced that his headquarters 
will be in the East. 

As advertising manager he is suc- 
ceeded by A. C. G. Hammesfahr, who 
will maintain the headquarters in the 
Western office, 

Franklin Coe, who has been 
president, becomes treasurer. 

a 


vice- 


W. F. Hapgood, who has been con- 
nected with the publicity department of 
the Hendee Manufacturing Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., has joined the 
editorial staff of Motor Cycling, Chi- 
cago. 


AUXILIARY SALES FORCES 
—WHERE FOUND AND 
HOW USED 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALL AVAIL- 
ABLE MEANS TO INFLUENCE THE 
BUYER—ANYBODY WHO WILL 
PROFIT FROM THE SALES CAN BE 
USED TO HELP MAKE IT—How 
BIG USERS GAVE AN ADDING MA- 
CHINE SOME FREE ADVERTISING 


By James W. Egbert. 

A man in Indianapolis wrote 
to a New York piano house on 
Tuesday in answer to a magazine 
ad which offered a booklet. 
Thursday morning he was some- 
what astonished to have the book- 
let delivered at his office by a 
salesman for the local dealer who 
carried that make of piano. The 
salesman sat down and went 
through the book with him, call- 
ing attention to various points of 
advantage, and the mail reply re- 
ceived from New York on Fri- 
day morning helped clinch a sale 
already certain. The prospect 


had mailed an inquiry to a Chi- 
cago house in the same mail with 


the one to New York. The reply 
came along Friday afternoon— 
too late. 

Something besides mere prompt- 
ness was responsible for the 
sale which was made in that in- 
stance. As soon as the inquiry 
was received by the New York 
house, the Indianapolis man was 
looked up in Dun or Bradstreet, 
and if not rated there, the local 
mercantile directory of Indiana- 
polis was consulted. When it 
reached the advertising man- 
ager’s desk all available informa- 
tion about the inquirer was writ- 
ten on it, and the advertising 
manager easily decided that it 
was worth a night-letter to the 
local dealer. The latter received 
the “tip” on Friday morning, and 
jumped his best outside man right 
over to the prospect’s office. 

The inquiry to the Chicago 
house, on the ‘other hand, fol- 
lowed a regular cut and dried 
system which treated all alike. 
Chicago is much nearer Indiana- 
polis than New York, but the gir! 
running the system was slow or 
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To reach Kansas Farm 


buyers you must carefully study the 
field. According to the Census of 1910, 


there are 112,443 farm owners in Kansas and 65,398 
tenant farmers, total 177,841. 


The Kansas Farmer is the Standard 
Farm Paper of Kansas. A careful invest- 


tigation among its subscribers proves that 90% of its 
61,000 paid subscribers are farm owners and that 
52,000 reside in Kansas. 


The standing of the KANSAS FARMER 
with these farmers—their high appreciation of it has been 
gained by fifty years of keeping faith with them—by pub- 
lishing a clean paper of such practical educational value 
that it stands unequalled as a useful servant of the thinking 
business-farm owners of Kansas. 


No one farm paper reaches even one-half of the 
total farm homes of Kansas. The KANSAS FARMER, 
however, has a larger circulation on Kansas farms than any 
other farm paper published. 


Those advertisers who have been permitted to use 
its columns, especially during the past three years, are 
convinced that the field of trade opened to them through 
the KANSAS FARMER is apart, distinct from and more 
productive than that reached through any other Kansas 
farm publication. 


We are always glad to furnish reliable informa- 
tion on the Kansas field to interested advertisers. May we 
talk it over with you? 


Kansas Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 1659. $ 41 Park Row, New York City- 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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tired, and the New York mail 
reply got there first, to say noth- 
ing about the telegram. More- 
over, since the sale was made, the 
Chicago house has spent more 
money on follow-up than the 
New York house spent on its 
night-letter. 

The New York piano house 
simply made use of every auxil- 
iary which was within reach; the 
telegraph, the reference books, 
and the outside organization of 
the local dealer. Of course it is 
not possible for all manufactur- 
ers tc make use of these particu- 
lar auxiliaries, but in many lines 
of business sales are made by in- 
fluences which can be harnessed 
to serve a particular end if it is 
properly gone about. 

great many piano dealers 
hire forces of canvassers, periodi- 
cally, who go about looking for 
prospects. They do not try to 


sell a piano, and are not allowed 
to spend time trying. They sim- 
ply go from house to house, re- 
porting whether the family has a 
piano, and whether the 


person 
talked to seemed satisfied with it. 
Two or three or more outside 
salesmen follow up the prospects 
located by the canvassers, and do 
the active work of selling. The 
salesmen are permanently em- 
ployed; the canvassers are hired 
whenever new _ prospects are 
needed. 

The New York “piano house 
mentioned above knew that the 
Indianapolis dealer had such an 
organization, and made use of it. 
Indeed the house in question 
tries to promote such organiza- 
tions among its dealers, and han- 
dles direct inquiries wherever 
possible by the method described. 
The dealer’s outside force is a 
valuable auxiliary, not only pro- 
moting sales for the dealer on 
his whole line, but enabling him 
te perform effective team work 
with manufacturers when occa- 
sion arises. 

Naturally that particular sys- 
tem can only be employed in the 
sale of goods on which there is 
a large profit per sale. The in- 
quirer for a cook-book can hardly 
be referred to local grocers by 
wire as a customer for Gold 


Medal Flour. But there are other 
auxiliaries which can be used to 
promote the sale of articles pay- 
ing a very small profit per sale. 

The grocer does not maintain a 
force of outside salesmen, but in 
many localities he does have a so- 
licitor—often the delivery boy or 
one of the clerks—who goes to 
customers’ houses every morning 
to receive the day’s orders. Once 
in a while he can be persuaded to 
carry a sample or two, and make 
brief demonstrations of new or 
particularly savory goods. Of 
course he can’t be expected to do 
it too often, but once in a while 
would count for a good deal, 
since he has the housewife’s con- 
fidence, and will always get a 
hearing. The H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany has followed this method 
with success in introducing new 
products, particularly in connec- 
tion with a demonstration at the 
store. The housewife sees the 
goods in the package in her own 
kitchen, has them recommended 
to her, and when she visits the 
store is invited to taste. The 
grocer likes it because it in- 
creases his sales, and the solicitor 
likes it because there is usually 
rivalry among various clerks, who 
take turns going for orders, to 
see who can turn in the greatest 
volume. One soap manufacturer 
sent his salesmen along with the 
grocers’ solicitors. The solicitor 
mtroduced the salesman, and the 
latter turned in the orders 
through the solicitor. 

One of the first rules in work- 
ing out a sales plan should be to 
find out who, if anybody, will 
profit from a sale of the goods 
besides the maker of them. 
Everybody who does profit from 
the sale can be turned into a 
sales helper, to a greater or less 
extent of course, depending upon 
the amount of profit which comes 
his way. Of course everybody 
who handles the goods—jobber, 
dealer, etc.—can be depended up- 
on for help, but the list often in- 
cludes some who do not handle 
the goods at all. 

For example, electric 
companies are interested in the 
sale of fans, irons, vacuum 
cleaners, etc., which consume cur- 


light 
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Thomas W. Lawson : 


begins 


“The Remedy” 


in the October | 


erybodys 
Oy fagazine 
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“The Remedy” is a Master 


“*The Remedy’’ is written as no other 
man living cov/d write it. No other 
man living, knowing the facts, would 
dare write it. 





“‘The Remedy’’ is beyond all question 
the most dynamic, stinging series pub- 
lished in America since the author’s 
own last marvel of prophetic vision, 
‘Frenzied Finance. ’’ 


**Frenzied Finance’’ showed up the 
throttling evils under which our busi- 
ness blindly struggled. 


‘*The Remedy’’ shows how to rid our 
business of those evils. 


Begins in the Octobe 
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e of Constructive Building 


Mr. Lawson himself says: 


“‘Frenzied Finance’s’ unbelieved facts are today 
court-proven and court-decreed truths. 


“You who read my ‘Frenzied Finance’ prophecy, 
now know how faithful it was to the rapidly 
moving picture which today obscures America’s 
future; and you know, too, that what everybody 
is saying to everybody today, ‘Frenzied Finance’ 
said then. 


“Your readers know that I made good in all I 
promised—in all with the exception of the ex- 
hibition of the ‘Remedy’. My most biased critics 
now admit that. Therefore it is with the 
‘Remedy’ that I begin this new battle.” 


Mr. Lawson is in deadly earnest in 
every line of ‘‘The Remedy.’’ It’s a 
constructive masterpiece and clearly . 
shows how we, the American people, 
can /ega/ly regain what we have -been, 
and are being ruthlessly robbed of. 


seBverybody’s Magazine 
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“The Remedy” is of 
Absorbing Interest to 
all Business Men — 


Mr. Lawson’s startling solution 
to our present day problems is 
the sane, practical /ega/ conclu- 
sion of a deep thinker. 


‘*The Remedy’’ preaches evolu- 
tion, zot revolution. 


Constructiveness, of destruc- 
tiveness. Sanity, zot violence. 


Business up-building, zor down- 
tearing. 


National prosperity, zot restless- 


Advertising ba 9 , 


W.R. EMERY New York 
Western Manager 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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rent, and gas companies are inter- 
ested in the sale of appliances 
which consume more gas. Some- 
times they will act as agents for 
the appliances. A manufacturer 
of a certain make of gas water- 
heater was not able to get his 
goods into the hardware and 
plumbing shops in a certain town. 
They were tied up with the manu- 
facturer of another type of heat- 
er, and insisted that the public 
wanted what it had always had. 
By offering the gas company a 
special wholesale price for a lim- 
ited time, however, the heater 
company got every gas inspector 
and collector boosting for this 
particular heater. The local 
plumbers saw a large bunch of 
installations going elsewhere, and 
promptly hung out agency signs 
for the new style ot heater. 

But even if the gas or electric 
companies will not sell appliances, 
as in some localities their charters 
will not permit them to do, they 
reach the public once a month in 
attention-compelling style. The 


monthly gas or electric light bill 


is never overlooked, and any mat- 
ter enclosed with it gets attention 
because it appears to have official 
sanction. Circular matter bear- 
ing the imprint of the local deal- 
er in gas or electric appliances 
will often be sent out by the com- 
panies with the bills, for the sake 
of the increased consumption 
which may result. Sometimes if 
the company will not do this, it 
will furnish the names of con- 
sumers to be circularized direct. 

Manufacturers of building ma- 
terials and supplies — including 
roofing, heavy hardware, chande- 
liers, bathroom fixtures, laundry 
appliances, etc.—have learned that 
the architect and the contractor 
may become important sales aux- 
iliaries. The various trade-papers 
carry advertising to those men, 
as a matter of course, but in 
more than one instance it has 
been found worth while to start 
a special house-organ for the ar- 
chitect and contractor who, pre- 
sumably, specify what the con- 
sumer wants, but who, in prac- 
tice, frequently tell him what he 
wants. 

Of course it is true that every 
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satisfied customer is a standing 
ad for the goods, and an aux- 
iliary sales force, but it isn’t of- 
ten that the satisfied customer can 
be persuaded to spend money to 
boost sales. The following expe- 
rience of an adding machine com- 
pany might be applied with profit 
to other lines, 

A series of four ads was got- 
ten up and electros offered free 
to any bank which would agree 
to run them in one local paper. 
There was a small mortise at the 
bottom of each ad for the name 
of the bank, and the display line 
—which occupied at least one- 
sixth of the four-inch double col- 
umn space—was the name of the 
adding machine. The gist of the 
copy was to the effect that “this 
bank is the place for your money 
because it uses the Blank Adding 
Machine; it doesn’t make mis- 
takes for the same reason, and 
can serve you quickly because of 
the machine.” Four of the ads 
were set up as attractively as pos- 
sible, and offered to a string of 
three or four hundred small-town 
banks as a “feeler.” It hardly 
seems credible, but they fell all 
over themselves to get the elec- 
tros—which cost about forty 
cents, including postage—and the 
ads were run over.and over again 
in some places. 

The success with the banks was 
so marked that the company tried 
the same thing with the business 
colleges, preparing a series of 
thirteen ads this time, with rea- 
son-why copy. The argument 
was, of course, that “this is the 
business college for you because 
it uses the Blank Adding Ma- 
chine (in heavy display).” Four 
electros at a time were offered, 
with the agreement to send four 
more upon return of the first lot. 
It is reported that the business 
colleges did not respond quite so 
freely as the banks, but enough 
space was used to pay a very 
handsome profit on the invest- 
ment. 

Aren’t there other lines which 
could work a similar plan? The 
essence of it is, simply, to per- 
suade big users to advertise them- 
selves and the device at the same 
time. 
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“PLAYING FAIR” WITH THE 
MANUFACTURER’S 
GOODS 


THE NEW TYPE OF DEPARTMENT 
STORE WHICH PROMISES TO SIM- 
PLIFY THE “ DEPARTMENT STORE 
PROBLEM”—LEARNING HOW TO 
BUY AT A BETTER PRICE AND 
WITH LESS WASTE— HOW THE 
OPENING OF A NEW STORE GAVE 
FILENE’S THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
STATE PRINCIPLES 
The question whether or not to 

cultivate department store outlets 
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retail price with impunity—some- 
times to a*point below the regular 
dealers’ price. And when it does 
so it advertises the fact broadcast, 
that every retailer in town 
knows what is happening. But 
the department store is a splendid 
help in time of trouble, and, 
moreover, does such a volume of 
business that it cannot usually 
be ignored. If it would only 
“play fair” with a manufacturer’s 
goods, department store trade 
would be about as satisfactory 
trade as could be imagined. 

The time is coming when the 
department store will “play fair” 


so 
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The New Filene Store 


A Men's Store Fantasy 
That Is Based Upon Facts 
SEEEEEEEEEEeaee 


R.MAINE comes to Boston for a day. He 
has traveled all by train. Must 
depart for home by night boat. Busy man! 


Heretofore be 
hotel But be bas beard of the 
New Pilene Store, and he wings 
of the car at Washington and 
Summer Streets. 


William Filene’s Sons Co. 


Ovefietes to Women, Children end Men 











The New Filene Store 


ES 
A Quick Look, Today, 
Down Sunshine Street 


IS WRITTEN as the sun is ascending for the 


as 
old the forenoon 


Sunshine that throws the light 


card and 





into every verbal or published 

represeotabon of merchand~ 
Sunshine that floods the dark 
chambers of trickery in mer- 
i and compels 


William Filene’s Sons Co. 


Outfitters to Women, Children and Mon 














STORE SERVICE AND STORE 


is a puzzling one to many manu- 
facturers. The department store 
is big enough as a rule to demand 
—and get—jobbers’ prices or bet- 
ter. It is big enough to cut the 


POLICY CLEARLY EXPRESSED 


with the manufacturer’s goods, 
simply because it will pay better 
to do that. There will be no sud- 
den revolution in department store 
methods, of course, but there are 
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signs abroad of a change—grad- 
ual, no doubt, but an inevitable 
step in the evolution of the “big 
store.” The following paragraphs 
taken verbatim from an adver- 
isement of William Filene’s Sons 
(ompany, Boston, evidence a new 
onception of the relation be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer: 

“We work with the producer, 
not against him, realizing that he 
‘s of first importance to us. 

“Not only must his merchandise 
he right; the producing source 
‘ust be right. His factory must 
he open for the scrutiny of out 
hureau of supervision—an organ- 
vation peculiar to us. 

“Does he properly light, 
and ventilate his plant? 

‘IVhat class of employees, and 
does his treatment of them make 
or right producing conditions? 

“Are his rentals and overhead 
expenses such that he may pro- 
duce merchandise of good quality 
ut right prices? 

“Is he in position to deliver us 
goods when we want them and 
in quantities corresponding with 
unusual demand? 

“These and other questions we 
determine by actual investigation, 
taking nothing for granted. 

“All of our manufacturers are 
on friendly terms with us. We 
aim that each of them shall know 
us personally. We go so far as 
to render financial aid when they 
require it; we assist them in ob- 
taining credit; we give them the 
benefit of our knowledge of forth- 
coming style changes anc of tex- 
tile market conditions. 

“Representatives of a manufac- 
turer may interview our buyers 
at any time unless we have had 
reason to eliminate such manufac- 
turer from our list of right pro- 
ducers. We are never ‘too busy’ 
to give a good house a hearing. 

“As a result of an elaborate 
system such as (we believe) no 
other store employs, the career 
of all merchandise is followed, 
when possible, from the day it is 
ordered until it leaves the store. 
Thus we are not dependent: upon 
guesswork, or the ofttimes mis- 
leading reputation of a given 
brand of apparel, in determining 
what our public wants and when. 


heat 
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Here is a statement of adver- 
tising for the month of August, 
1912, as compared with August, 
1911, by “The South's Greatest 
Newspaper” 


The Memphis 


Commercial 
Appeal 


August, 1912: Local, 26,212; 
Foreign, 5,861; Classified, 13,430; 
a_ total of 45, 503 inches, or 
637,042 agate lines. 


August, 1911, the figures were: 
Local, 28,500; Foreign, 5,776; 
Classified, 13,666 inches; a total 
of 42,942 inches, or 601,188 agate 
lines. 


This is a clear gain for the 
month of August, over the splen- 
did record of a year ago, of 
35,854 agate lines. 


A comparison of the Commer- 
cial Appeal’s August advertising 
with that of the nearest other 
Memphis paper shows the Com- 
MERCIAL APPEAL carried during 
August more than double the to- 
tal space —106.97% more —and 
99.47% more foreign or general 
business. 


The Commercial Appeal reaches 
19 out of every 20 newspaper 
readers in Memphis and vicinity. 
It is delivered into 97% of the 


homes of Memphis by its own 
carriers each day. 


We are at your service, anytime, any- 
where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, 
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We are in a position to know 
what every article in stock 
profits us. And we do not have 
to wait six months to get that in- 
formation. It is ours every day. 

“This makes for one thing first 
of all—the kind of merchandise 
the public wants, at the right 
time. In a general way it means 
that the kind of merchandise we 
buy is the kind the public wants 
us to sell.” 

The foregoing paragraphs ap- 
peared in the third of a series of 
fourteen newspaper ads, pub- 
lished just prior to the opening 
of the new Filene store. It was 
the deliberate intention of the 
management to explain store 
methods, store ideals and store 
atmosphere in an -understandable 
fashion. The 200,000 people who 
filled the store on the opening 
day were the direct and tangible 
results while the intangible re- 
sult was the setting up of a stan- 
dard by which the “big store” of 
the future will be measured. At 
least it looks that way to the mere 
observer of conditions. 

The thing which appears most 
prominently in the paragraphs 
quoted is the close co-operation 
with the manufacturer, including 
a study of the conditions which 
affect his ability to produce the 
right goods at a right price. Not 
content to stop there, the scien- 
tific retailer studies the exact de- 
mand which comes from all 
sources for each particular make 
of goods. Two things are going 
to result from such a policy— 
inevitably. The store which fol- 
lows those methods consistently 
will be able to buy goods of 
equal quality at a better price, 
and will know more nearly the 
exact quantity of the goods it 
can sell without costly  sacri- 
fices. 

Now, 
mind, 


with the foregoing in 
read the reproduced ad 
beginning “Mr. Maine comes to 
Boston for a day.” How much 
deeper cuts will be necessary on 
the part of the old-policy depart- 
ment store to overcome the good- 
will engendered by that sort of 
service? Read the ad entitled 
“A Quick Look, To-day, Down 
Sunshine Street.” It is going to 


take bigger and bigger headlines, 
bigger and bigger bargains to 
drag the right kind of eustomers 
away from that kind of an atmos- 
phere. This kind of a store can 
not only get better prices and bet- 
ter terms and buy more econom- 
ically, but it can hold its custom- 
ers as. the old-fashioned depart- 
ment store never did and never 
could, 

The new type of store will 
fair with the sso le 
goods as a matter of course. It 
will know almost as much about 
those goods as he does. Most of 
the troubles between manufac- 
turer and retailer have risen 
through lack of knowledge about 
each other, and because of the 
conception that their interests 
were antagonistic instead of be- 
ing identical. The new store is 
going to work first of all to study 
the manufacturer. If the manu- 
facturer will take equal pains to 
study the new type of store, he 
will hasten the day when that 
kind of store will be the rule 
rather than the exception. It is 
new just now, but it is bound to 
win in the end. 


HOUSE: 


(tor 
BOICE LEAVES “GOOD 


KEEPING” 


Robert A. Boice, formerly advertising 
manager for the American Magazine 
and for the past year Eastern manager 
for the advertising department of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine will go to Rich- 
mond, Va., on October 1 to become 
manager of the Richmond office of the 
Washington Advertising Agency, of 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Boice is well known in the ad- 
vertising field. He was a solicitor in 
New England and the South for the 
American when it was Frank Leslie’s. 
He succeeded R. C. Wilson as its ad- 
vertising manager, having been assistant 
advertising manager of that publication 
for several years. Recently he has had 
headquarters in Boston and later in 
New York. 

———_+o+—____ 


SLIGHTLY MIXED 


Cuicaco, Sept. 9, 1912. 
Editor of Prin TERS’ INK: 

The rage for “timeliness” sometimes 
is slightly overdone. I don’t blame any- 
body for getting a little twisted in the 
heat and dust of the presidential cam- 
paign, but when a garment manufac- 
turer of this town names his latest crea- 
tion The Bull Moose Maid, it is too, 
too much! Somebody ought to start a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Party Emblems. 

Ex-Butt Moosrr. 
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Here Is What Is REALLY 
Happening in Chicago 


Shrewd Advertisers always judge the rise or decline 
of a newspaper by its gains or losses in Department 
Store Advertising. 

Here are the official records of the Washington Press, an Independent Audit 


Company, showing the trend of Department Store Advertising in Chicago for the 
past five years, 








These cold figures tell their own story : 
EXAMINER TRIBUNE 


Year 








In 1908 the Tribune Pry om almost 
twice as many col 
Store Advertising as the Bboy 
In 1909, as you can see, the Tribune 
lost 750 columns of Department Store 
Advetiine., 7 the Examiner 
GAINED 831 Columns. 














In 1910 the Tribune again lost in 
el Department Store Advertising, and the 
' ’ Examiner also lost, but this was due to 


a raise in rates. 


In 1911, for the fourth successive year, 
the Tribune LOST in Department Store 
_— Advertising— this time by 113 Columns 
t , while “ae Examiner again GAINED— 


by the enormous increase of 505 Columns. 























For 8 months of 


‘And now in 1912 the Examiner leads 

the Tribune in total columns of Depart- 
aaa’ ment Store Advertising for the first eight 
5 r) months of the year, as the Washington 


Press records show. 


In other words, since 1908 the Chicago Tribune HAS 
LOST OVER A THOUSAND COLUMNS of Depatt- 
ment Store Advertising and the Chicago Examiner has not 
only GAINED A THOUSAND COLUMNS, BUT 
HAS OUTSTRIPPED THE TRIBUNE AND HAS 
TAKEN THE LEAD IN ITS FIELD. 


“Examiner columns are 280 agate lines. Tribune columns are 300 agate lines. 


M. D. HUNTON E. Cc. BODE 
220 Fifth Ave., New York Hearst Building, Chicago 
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Manufacturers’ Co-operation from 
the Dealer’s Standpoint 


Continuation of the A. N. A. M. Report.on Relationship of 
Manufacturer and Retailer 

















The investigation among deal- 
ers has disclosed the fact that 
dealers generally are in favor of 
price maintenance by the manu- 
facturer. 

Manufacturers are supplying 
tons and tons of printed matter 
to dealers which the dealers do 
not request, and moreover which 
they do not want. The result is 
that the bulk of this matter is 
absolutely wasted. <A_ criticism 
is made that much of this ma- 
terial goes to the dealer unim- 
printed, that it is the wrong size 
for his envelope enclosures and 
that in some cases it is very 
cheap. 

A great many of the dealers 
say that they are swamped with 
a quantity of matter that comes 
into them through the mail or by 
express or freight, and they don’t 
want so much of it. 

A criticism is made that while 
some of the newspaper cuts fur- 
nished by manufacturers are 
good, most of them are _ not 
adapted for the use for which the 
dealer needs them. A dealer may 
write a manufacturer asking for 
cuts for newspaper use, and in re- 
turn receive some fine screen cuts 
adapted for coated stock. 

He may make a request for 
cuts of a certain size, and receive 
some twice the size, or the man- 
ufacturer may devote too much of 
the space to advertising his own 
product, leaving a very smal! 
mortise for the dealer’s name, 
which naturally the dealer re- 
sents. 

House-organs seem to be ap- 
proved by the majority of deal- 
ers receiving them, although the 
most criticism there is about them 
seems to be that they should be 
more original and not produced 
so much by the use of the scis- 
sors and space talk. 

A very encouraging majority 


of the dealers represented in the 
replies express themselves as be- 
ing heartily in favor of adver- 
tised goods and say that tlicy are 
pushing them, 

It would seem that the greatest 
obstacle preventing thorough co- 
operation between manufacturers 
and dealers, is the lack of inti- 
mate acquaintance and_ knowl- 
edge of dealer conditions. This 
is emphasized time and time again 
in the replies received. 

There were 386 letters sent out 
to all lines of trade—paint stores, 
hardware, stationers, druggists, 
jewelers, furniture people, auto- 
mobile dealers, department stores, 
plumbers and _ opticians.  Al- 
though there were only between 
50 and 60 replies, those that did 
come in were most intelligent, and 
the writers evidently tried to 
honestly give us their solution of 
many problems. 

Incorporated in this report are 
five letters, complete. They are 
intelligent, fairly typical of the 
majority of replies received, and 
each makes definite suggestions. 
Two of them came from small 
town people and three of them 
from representative large city 
dealers. They fairly represent 
the consensus of opinion in the 
matter. 

Analyzing replies in detail, we 
get the following results: __ 

Question No. 1.—“Do you think 
that it would be better for ali 
dealers, if the manufacturer reg- 
ulated the price at which his 
commodity should be sold, on the 
theory that it would prevent price 
cutting and would protect all 
dealers equally, or do you thin 
that every dealer should have 
right to sell at the price he thinks f 
leaves him a sufficient margin 0} 
profit, satisfactory to himself? 

Thirty-nine dealers thorough} 
believe in price protection, an 
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tate their belief without qualifi- 

i1ion, 

four say they believe in price- 
rotected articles, provided the 
dealer’s margin is sufficient. — 

ight do not believe in price 

‘rotection in any form, saying 

think the dealer should be 
ic to make any selling price he 

y wish to. : 

In connection with this first 
uestion it is interesting to know 
that the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
lake Company made an investi- 
cation on price regulation among 
their own dealers. They rfe- 
ceived 1,405 replies from every 
state in the Union. Out of this 
number 1,397 expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of price 
regulation by the manufacturers, 
and only eight against. Of 
course, we must consider that this 
is in only one line of trade, and 
on one particular commodity, and 
further, that the investigation 
was made among dealers who 
have been accustomed to price 
regulation by the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company. 

(Extract from letter.) 

“IT do not believe that the manu- 
facturer has any right to dictate what 
shall be done with any goods made by 
him after they have been sold and 
paid for by the dealer. My belief is 
strengthened by the fact that there 
are so many ways in which to defeat 
the purpose of the manufacturer, and 
it often happens that a dealer is em- 
harrassed because of the cutting of 
prices on an article by another store 
when he is tied hand and foot with 
a contract not to cut prices.” 

Question No. 2—‘Do you be- 
lieve that the printed matter, 
signs and window displays, fur- 
nished by manufacturers, are use- 
ful and effective?” 

Thirty-two dealers believe that 
the printed matter, etc., furnished 
by manufacturers is useful and 
effective. 

Thirteen say that it is not ef- 
fective 

Question No. 3.--“Do you be- 
lieve that this matter is worth to 
wou what it costs the manufac- 
iurer?” 

_ Twenty-two dealers say that 
the matter is to them worth what 
it costs the manufacturer. 

Sixteen say no. 

Question No. 4.—“Is any of 











Offers 


The Woman’s 
Home 
Companion 
offers 

the advertiser 
home-living, 
home- loving, 
home-making 
women. 

It offers its 
readers good, 
desirable, honest 


goods only. 
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this matter wasted in your store? 
If so, what could the manufac- 
turer do to eliminate this waste?” 
Thirty-four say that a great 
deal of matter furnished them by 
manufacturers is wasted. ; 
Only six say that the material 
is not wasted. 
(Extracts from letters.) : 
“Some of it is wasted; most of it 
is used to advantage. Some manu- 
facturers get out such matter that is 
not attractive, on poor paper, poorly 
gotten up, and is no credit for any 
concern to either display or to mail 
out.” 


“Not furnish it unless it is asked for 
or wanted and then in such quantities 
as can be made use of.” 


“If I were a manufacturer I would 
furnish a cabinet to hold color cards 
and circulars. So few merchants have 
a place to keep printed matter. I have 
one and the salesmen say it is the 
best method they ever saw.” 


Question No. 5.—“Do you be- 
lieve that the amount of money 
spent in printed matter, signs, 
window displays, etc., could be 
spent to better advantage in in- 
creased magazine or newspaper 
advertising? If so, please state 
why.” 

Twenty-two dealers say that 
they do not believe the amount of 
money could be spent to better 
advantage. 

Twelve say that they think it 
could be spent to better advan- 
tage in increased magazine or 
newspaper work. 

Two would like to have more 
discount. 

One would spend any money 
saved (?) in improving the qual- 
itv of the goods. 

(Extracts from letters.) 

“‘We do not believe that money spent 
for window displays could be_ spent 
to better advantage in increased mag- 
azine or newspaper advertising. The 
money spent in this way is but a very 
small per cent as compared with the 
cost of magazines or newspapers, and 
in our opinion reaches a great deal 
farther.” 


“We know for a fact, and from our 
own experience, that magazine and 
newspaper advertising is of better ad- 
vantage to both manufacturer and 
dealer. Firstly, because more people 
are reached; Secondly, all people 
are reached. Thirdly, conversely in a 
window display only those see the ad 
who pass or enter the store, and as 
you know there are many business 
men who have buyers, clerks or as- 


sistants who take care of the pur. 
chases made, the business mani himself 
is confined to his store or office, and 
is not reached by any medium except 
newspaper or magazine.” 


Question No. 6.—“‘Are you in- 
terested in receiving newspaper 
cuts from manufacturers for use 
in your local newspaper adver. 
tising, and do you use them?” 

Twenty-eight dealers are in. 
terested and use cuts furnished 
by manufacturers. 

Nine are not interested in re. 
ceiving these cuts. 


(Extracts from letters.) 

“Yes, use them when they are not 
some hideous dream of an_ artist's 
left-over from the night before.” 


“Some manufacturers whose lines we 
handle send us good newspaper cuts, 
but most of them do not give us any 
co-operation in this direction. About 
the only cuts we can get are electros 
of their catalogue illustrations, which 
are usually fine screen and not the 
correct size. With such cuts good re 
sults are practically impossible.” 


“Seldom are such cuts used. We have 
a bushel of them. The average store 
owner is not going to pay for space to 
advertise another man’s trade-marks.” 


“We are not interested in receiving 
newspaper cuts from the manufactur 
ers for the use of our local news 
papers, as in most cases they are not 
the proper cuts for newspapers, as the 
manufacturers usually have cuts made 
for catalogue purposes, which requir 
a much finer screen and would not 
answer for the newspapers. Then 
again, the size of the cut is to be 
considered to make the ad effective. 
We prefer to have our own cuts made 
from photographs.” 


Question No. %—‘Are_ the 
house-organs or magazines pub- 
lished by manufacturers, which 
may come to your store, helpful 
to vou?” 

Nineteen 


say that 
house-organs are helpful. 

Fourteen say no. 

Three are in doubt. 

One says he receives so mafy 
ke cannot read any. 


dealers 


(Extract from letter.) 
“House-organs are useful in smal 

towns. We don’t believe they are now 

worth the cost of distribution in cities. 


Question No. 8—“Do yout 
think that the money spent ™ 
publishing such magazines cowl 
be spent to better advantage 
some other form of advertising! 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 








The circulation of Harper's Weekly has been 
greatly stimulated by the progress of the Presi- 
emit dential Campaign and the value of its advertis-. 
ing columns has been increased correspondingly. 


rtist’s 


es we 
= Harper’s Weekly is noteworthy among weekly 
a publications for.its widespread and permanent 
-— influence and for its natural circulation resulting 
“oo from the interest in the publication itself, created 


cian by its appeal to the intelligence of its readers. 


. store BF 
ace to Fi 


aris” The character of Harper's Weekly and the 
eiving virility and sincerity which are distinguishing 


factur- 


one traits of its editorials, are well known to the 


2 the intelligent, discriminating classes of our people. 
; mad : 

requir oe ' 
a It is more than a mere publishing enterprise— 
to be 


fective it is a vigorous force in our national life—a 

s mate compelling power, fixing its impress upon the 

anf conduct of affairs. 

; pub- 

whic The utmost pains and thoughtful effort have been 

ve devoted to increasing the editorial as well as the 
that pictorial attractiveness of Harper’s Weekly and, 


we are pleased to say, with gratifying success. 


$500.00 a page 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


yo HARPER & BROTHERS 


- FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 
rage in | 
rtising! 
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Little Rock, Arkansas, “the 
City of Roses,” is in the very 
center of some of the finest 
agricultural lands in the world. 
Cotton, corn, grains of all kinds, 
a splendid quality of rice and 
fruits in endless variety are 
grown in great quantities. The 
average length of the crop 
growing season is 220 days. 


Little Rock has sixteen banks 
and trust companies with an- 
nual deposits of over twelve 
million dollars and annual clear- 
ings of over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 


The cotton business alone last season 
amounted to more than fifteen million 
dollars and the aggregate commerce of 
Little Rock runs in excess of one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars yearly. 


The whole section is in the midst of 
an era of great commercial development. 
It offers trade possibilities of an un- 
precedented nature, 

Little Rock has a big, splendid news- 
paper that not only covers every nook 
and corner of Little Rock in a thorough 
confidence-inspiring way, but is pre- 
eminent in all the tributary territory. 
The 


Arkansas 
Gazette 


Daily 22,560 Sunday 34,151 


It was founded in 1819, even before 
the incorporation of the state. Every- 
body gives credit to it as a great and 
important factor in the upbuilding and 
progress of its wonderful community, 
section and the state as a whole. 

As an advertising medium it stands 
absolutely first and foremost. Adver- 
tising comparisons, local, foreign, classi- 
fied, space, nature, results are all over- 
whelmingly in its favor. 

We are at your service, anytime, any- 
where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


( 
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If so, please state kind of adver- 
tising and give reasons?” 

Eight dealers say no. 

Twenty-three dealers say yes, 
and of these five suggest in- 
creased national advertising; 
nine want local newspaper work; 
one asked for special matter put 
out by him; one increased dealer 
discount; one electric signs; one 
wants more quality in the goods; 
one literature to mailing ists; 
one moving window displays and 
man to look after window dis- 
plays; three no suggestions. 
(Extract from letter.) 


“Tt seems to us that a great many of 
the editors of such magazines think 





that the quickest way to get them out 
is by using a pair of shears.” 

Question No. 9—‘What do you 
consider the greatest obstacle 
preventing thorough co-operation 
of the manufacturer with the 
| , 
| dealer, or what one thing do you 
| think would bring the manufac- 
| turer and the dealer in closer 
| touch with each other?” 

Eighteen dealers say that the 
difficulty is the lack of intimate 
acquaintance between manufac- 
turer and dealer, and they say 
| that this must be remedied if the 
| manufacturer is to get the hearty 
co-operation of the dealer. 

: 
| Two dealers say failure to pre- 
vent price cutting. ; 

Three dealers say eliminate the 
jobber. 

Two dealers say manufacturer 
is to blame selling direct to con- 
| sumer. 

Two dealers say not enougli 
profit. 

(Note these extracts.) 

“To my mind, we consider the greatest 
obstacle preventing thorough co-oper 
tion is due to the fact that the manv- 
facturer is not well enough acquainted 
with his dealers. In our experience 
the manufacturer that knows us, and 
we know him more than simply having 
our name on his books and correspond 
ence, has a closer feeling and co 
operation. We find that the goods that 
are selling the best and the firms with 
whom we are doing the most bus: 
ness are those we know better thal 
simply as a manufacturer of the goods 
we handle.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“T consider the greatest obstacle pre 
| venting thorough co-operation betwee? 
the manufacturer and the dealer is lack 
of intimate acquaintance. To _ become 
intimately acquainted with every cus 
tomer, is, of course, out of the ques 


| 
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tion. Now the next thing is for the 
manufacturers who write letters from 
cushioned chairs to please remember 
that, though their golf game will suf- 
fer ou account of their absence, they 
must not cut their letters too short, as 
it sounds rough to the man at the other 
en.’ 

“In many cases the dealer and the 
manufacturer could get much closer 
togetiier if one of the firm would make 
a dly call on his trade occasion- 
ally without trying to sell him goods.” 


one thing to bring dealer and 
manufacturer in close touch is to meet 
once or twice a year to talk over, the 
line. Most of us merchants meet” the 
representative salesmen (who are fine 
fellows), but the sales manager we 
never see. He could tome with the 
salesmen to look at the store or to 
offer suggestions on how to make more 


sales and profits. A manufacturer 
should have a bright man go from 
city to city, town to town, visiting 
every dealer who sells his goods and 


have a heart to heart talk, asking for 


ideas and giving others in exchange. 
it would pay weil, I think, and cost no 
more per year than one full-page ad- 


vertisement for one issue in a 


large 
national magazine.” 

“It seems to us that in a great many 
cases there is too much theory on the 
part of the manufacturer as to what 
the dealer should do. If he would get 
in closer touch with the dealer, and 
devote his time in finding out how his 
lines are being sold and handled, he 
could probably give the dealer some 
nelptat information.” 

“There is very little the retailer can 
do for the manufacturer in a city 
store except to give him the square 
deal. People know what they want and 
seldom ask for guidance, or will even 
permit it. The manufacturer will have 
to make the demanc—the retailer sup- 
ply it. They can’t get much closer than 
that.” 

“That it means quality, protection of 
profit, prompt delivery and exact de- 
tail to the business transactions.” 


“Failure to give proper attention and 
consideration to complaints and to make 
quick, fair and liberal adjustments. 
This is the greatest obstacle prevent- 
ing the thorough co-operation of the 
manufacturer and dealer, and _ then 
oftentimes the manufacturer assumes 
an attitude of infallibility and doesn’t 
make mistakes and leaves the dealer 
with ‘the bag to hold,’ too often treat- 
ing the dealer as if it were a favor to 
him to permit him to handle his goods; 
so far as getting in closer touch is 
concerned, the manufacturer ought to 
solicit. suggestions from the dealers 
and ought to see that complaints are 
answered fully. In cases where the 
business warrants, there should be at 
least an annual convention of the deal- 


ers and everything of interest inci- 
dent to the business taken up and 
handled in a business way. Social fea- 


tures should not be the principal at- 
traction at such gatherings.” 


(To be Concluded) 
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Teertond Talk: 
on POLITICS. 
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HE addition of 

Munsey’s to most 

lists will reduce 
the rate per thousand 
thereof, 


Munsey’s added to any 
list will increase the 
influence, importance 
and effectiveness of 
that campaign. 


Munsey’s has been a 
factor in the success 
of all the big campaigns 
of the ‘last twenty 
years, Munsey’s is the 
choice of experienced 
advertisers. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WHEN COPY FINDS THE 


POINT OF CONTACT 


INSTANCES WHERE THE NEW ANG- 
LES ON OLD COPY WERE RIGHT 
ANGLES AND PROVED PRACTICAL 
PRODUCERS—-ONE RAILROAD THAT 
TALKED TO THE BUSINESS STOM- 
ACH AND ANOTHER THAT 
BRAGGED OF ITS BERTHS—ADS IN 
THE AUTOMOBILE FIELD 


By W. W. Garrison, 
Of the Hudson Motor Car Company. 

A certain Western railroad 
which has three competitors be- 
tween two big business towns 
had been running its “Limited” in 
several sections because passen- 
ger traffic between the towns was 
so heavy, and it seemed to have 
more business than its competi- 
tors. 

All four railroads were using 
the old stereotyped line of copy 
about “Home Comiort to ———. 

One of the competitors of the 
railroad that was getting the 
business had just decided to put 
on a splendid new train. The ad- 
vertising manager of this rail- 
road knew the road that was get- 
ting the business and believed 
that the train his road was to use 
was better. In order to attract 
the patronage from his competing 
roads, he made a personal in- 
vestigation in the endeavor to 
gain information as to what was 
securing patronage for the other 
three roads. In one week he 
made a number of trips over the 
competing lines in the endeavor 
to find out for himself the things 
that were getting business for 
them. He talked to passengers 
and he talked to railroad em- 
ployees. He even went into the 
dining cars of the competitors and 
made investigations there. 

The most striking fact that im- 
pressed him on these trips was 
that the dining service on the 
railroad which was getting the 
bulk of the business, and was 
running its “Limited” out in sec- 
tions, was extraordinarily fine. 

He talked with half a dozen 
people in the buffet car that even- 
ing, and without exception each 
one stated that they traveled over 


prepared 


that road between the two cities 
for the reason that the little 
white-haired steward of the 
dining car put up the finest fable 
d’hote dinner that they were able 
to find in the country. It was a 
dollar a dinner, and this appar- 
ently was the point that was re- 
sponsible for the biggest com- 
petition the advertising manager's 
road had. 

So immediately upon his re- 
turn to his city, he convinced him- 
self that this was the point upon 
which to get the patronage, and 
consequently a series of ads were 
announcing the new 
train, laying stress on the heau- 
tiful new dining cars and the ex- 
cellent cuisine. During the next 
few months, in both the cities ia 
which patronage was solicited for 
his line, he ran ads giving actual 
reproductions of the menu for 
that evening on this train. The 
trains plying between the two 
cities left shortly before dinner 
time and the advertisements of 
the menu appeared in morning 
papers. This gave an opportunity 
to get at travelers before they 
had made their reservations for 
the night trip to either one of the 
cities. 

This line of advertising was 
kept up for several months. Its 
success was evidenced by the fact 
that within forty-five days of the 
first appearance of the advertis- 
ing, this advertising manager's 
trains were running in double 
sections between the two cities. 

An analysis of the situation 
showed that they had made very 
little reduction in the patronage 
of the biggest competitor, but 
had taken much business away 
from the weaker ones. 

Another benefit of this adver- 
tising was that it naturally im- 
proved the cuisine on the train 
being promoted through its effect 
on the heads of the dining :erv- 
ice who were compelled to live 
up to the exploitation of the serv- 
ice. The advertising touched he 
railroad man’s traditional loyaty 
to his work. 

Another instance in railroid 
advertising of “getting new 
angles on old copy” which occw%s 
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TH EN Tarwiag Point 


A Solicitor called the other day at an advertising agency 
and told the space buyer that he represented The Pittsburgh 
Post and The Pittsburgh Sun. 

‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘those papers went into the hands of a 
receiver back*in December, 1910, and everybody knows that.’’ 

‘‘Surely,’’ said the Solicitor, ‘‘but then—came the Turn- 
ing Point.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ said he. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Solicitor, ‘‘there was room for real 
papers in Pittsburgh and The Post and The Sun were on their 
way, but the financial management made necessary a receiver, 
and he had charge for about ten months. Then the papers 
passed into the control of a new ownership, and then—came 
the Turning Point. The infusion of new blood and energy 
both virile and progressive took place in December, 1911, and 
then things happened. 

‘ ‘First—Editorially, the paper’s whole policies were broad- 
ened. The editorial force was gingered and the entire staff 
set out to make both papers the very best possible. 

‘Then the circulation started to move by reason of work 
from a hundred different angles, and both ponerse working 
their way into a hundred different classes in Pittsburgh. 

‘‘Kveryone was on the job at the office of The Post and The 
Sun and within ninety days both papers were on the up grade.”’ 

‘‘How was it done?’’ 


‘‘Well, both of the papers had backbone and force. 
‘‘The game was played with the cards on the table — Ab- 
solute truth about the circulation —Clean news columns— Books 
open to advertisers, and Pittsburgh liked the new policies of 
the papers. 
‘Now when you go into Pittsburgh you find pee le every- 
e 


where reading The Post in the morning and T 
afternoon. 

“Clean, live, up to the minute; they have the grip on a 
big chunk of worth-while circulation of Pittsburgh, and every 
day they are getting results, and that is what counts. 

“‘To-day you cannot grip Pittsburgh without The Post 
and The Sun. 

“In The Post alone the gain in advertising since January 
lst amounts to 443,912 agate lines. In The Sun the gain 
since January lst amounts to 329,140 agate lines. 

“These figures speak volumes.’’ 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 


Two cents every morning; Five cents per copy on Sunday 


THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


One cent every afternoon 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ, General Manager | CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, Foreign Reps. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


un in the 
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to the writer was the case of a 
Middle-Western road which oper- 
ated its own sleeping cars. 

It had been previously adver- 
tising luxurious sleeping cars 
“Owned and Operated by This 
Road.” 

It happened that once during 
his career the advertising man- 
ager happened to be in the de- 
partment of the railroad where 
draughting was done for the build- 
ing of sleeping cars. His casual 
inspection of the figures showing 
the height and width of the berths 
startled him and he asked the 
lead of the department how those 
sizes compared with Pullman 
berths. He was told that they 
were several inches higher and 
larger in other dimensions than 
the berths in coaches operated 
on competing roads. 

This little investigation into the 
technicalities of building sleeping 
cars immediately led him into the 
preparation of a piece of copy 
that is famous to-day in railroad 
circles. It was head-lined “Long- 
er, Wider, Higher Berths.” 

I know the effectiveness of this 
copy, for its appearance caused 
me to patronize this road—the 
very night that I read the adver- 
tisement—between the two cities 
in which the advertising was run- 
ning. 

It not only caused me to pat- 
ronize the road that night, but 
whenever I have a trip between 
those cities, I invariably utilize 
this road, not that I have particu- 
larly noticed that the berths are 
larger—because apparently the 
difference is too small to be spe- 
cially noticeable—yet I feel when 
T am traveling on this road, I am 
getting an extra advantage which 
cannot be had on the others, and 
I know of several traveling men 
who patronize the road as the re- 
sult of that piece of copy which 
ran several years ago. 

There is a story in railroad cir- 
cles relative to the effectiveness 
of this copy. Among competing 
railroads there is usually an 
u nderstanding—excepting where 
competition is very bitter—that 
no road will make an effort to 
take advantage over the other in 
an advertising or selling way. 








The success of the 
Wider, Higher Berths” of the 
copy is evidenced by the stor, 
that one railroad president is sai 
to have called up the head of the 
line fostering this advertising and 
made the request that it be with- 
drawn on the grounds that it was 
of “knocking” type. 

The facts of the matter ar: 
said to be that it was getting the 
business away fgom competitors 
so rapidly that something had to 
be done, and “railroad ethics” 
were resorted to by the competi- 
tors. 

In the automobile field there is 
another striking instance of “get- 
ting new angles on old copy.” <A 
certain advertising agency re- 
cently was preparing copy for a 
cheap car. It talked the quality 
of steels utilized in the car and 
was rather technical in its trend 

The conditions in the selling 
field penetrated by this car are 
different than many other auto- 
mobiles. This car sells largely to 
the man who is purchasing his 
first car. It sells solely on its 
cheap price and is, as selling 
authorities in the automobiles 
term it. “passed out over the 
counter.” 

Reviewing the conditions in 
this field, the advertising manager 
waked up to the fact that the 
technical style of copy he was 
using was not appealing to his 
field. They knew nothing of the 
mechanical points of an automo- 
bile, largely for the reason that 
the buyers were purchasing their 
first car when they bought this 
one, and because it sold on price 
alone. 

It was not long afterward that 
the account changed agencies and 
many advertising men who were 
familiar with the conditions 
awaited with interest the copy the 
new agency would put out. When 
it did come out, it complied thor- 
oughly with the conditions gov- 
erning the field to which this car 
appealed. 

The new copy talked straight 
to the man who had never owned 
an automobile. It told him to 
quit walking and paying street 
car fare, and to increase his per- 
sonal efficiency by the ownership 


“Longer, 
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WGI tt FY ee oP 


Nashville’s One Big Newspaper 


The Tennessean 
and American 


Largest morning circulation in Middle Tennessee, and 
growing all the time. Rebate to advertisers if figures fall 
below guarantee. 


Look at the map below. Notice the central location of 
Nashville. Nashville is within 12 hours of 24,000,900 
people. The TENNESSEAN AND AMERICAN cir- 
culates mainly in 59 counties of Tennessee, 7 counties of 
Alabama, and 14 counties of Kentucky. In these coun- 
ties are 


1,000,000 Population 200,000 Homes 






The The 
Tennessean Tennessean 
and and 
American American 
leads leads 
in in 
local total 
advertising advertising 


Carries 50 per cent more classified advertising than any other Nash- 
ville paper. You cannot fool the classified advertiser. HE KNOWS! 


The Nashville Tennessean and American 
REPRESENTATIVES—JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
Suite 916 Mailers Bldg. 225 Fifth Avenue Chemical Bldg. 
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of one of these cars, which are 
the cheapest in their field 

Through a long series of ads 
these thoughts were urged. The 
copy was just to the point and 
suggestive. 

I happen to know that the de- 
mand for this car became so 
heavy that for over two months 
every agency and branch had in- 
structions not to accept any or- 
ders whatever, for the reason that 
the factory—producing one of the 
largest outputs in this country— 
was overcrowded with business 
and could not keep up with the 
orders it already had. 

Several years earlier than 00 
in the history of the Hudso 
Motor Car Company, page aay 
was appearing in national publi- 
cations relative to the car. The 
features of the car were told in 
an interesting manner and a par- 
agraph in each copy told that 
Howard E. Coffin was the de- 
signer of the car. 

The copy was successful. It 
must be understood that engi- 
neering merit is the basis of 
automobile manufacturing  suc- 
eess. With this fact in mind, the 
Hudson Company, two years ago, 
started out to build its campaign 
around its engineering brains, 
utilizing a new angle from the old 
copy. 
The net of the new copy which 
was launched that year was— 
“Howard E. Coffin’s Masterpiece 
is the New Hudson ‘33’.” Imme- 
diately below the headline the 
copy told who Howard E. Coffin 
was, the big engineering posts 
that he had held and showed in 
a sentence the fact that he had 
held more offices than any other 
automobile engineer. 

Then it went on to tell of the 
famous cars he had designed and 
to tell something of what each 
had taught him, and the an- 
nouncement was climaxed with 
the description of Mr. Coffin’s 
latest car. 

It is a known fact that that 
piece of copy which first ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening 
Post produced automobile in- 
quiries in the neighborhood of $2 
each, a low figure. From that 
time to this Hudson advertising 


campaigns have been built with 
the engineering force as the basis 

Since that advertising appeared, 
a huge staff of engineers has been 
built up by Mr. Coffin and they, 
working under his direction, 
form the nucleus of the 1913 
Hudson campaign, which is to- 
day more successful than was the 
original idea of two years ago. 

In the previous copy, the mere 
fact that Mr. Coffin had designed 
the cars was not enough to prove 
to the layman that the car was an 
exception. It necessitated talking 
about the career of Mr. Coffin, 
making him famous almost in a 
paragraph. 

Mr. Coffin was actually a big 
figure in the automobile industry. 
Telling that fact immediately es- 
tablished his fame and gave a suc- 
cessful new angle to the old copy. 

In making a test of the efti- 
ciency of this idea in personal 
selling of cars, it was found that 
approximately 20 per cent. of the 
purchasers of 1912 cars gave their 
biggest reason for buying as the fact 
that Mr. Coffin was the designer. 
“Since that time a number of 
concerns have endeavored to 
utilize their engineers as_ talk- 
ing points for the car. In each 
case, however, they merely made 
the bald statement of the origin 
of the car, without any basis for 
believing that the engineer was 
greater than any other engineer. 

I know in one of these cases 
where the engineer was featured, 
that the advertising was a failure 
simply because the copy did not 
prove the man’s fame. 

The maker of a farm product 
some time ago deviated from his 
tisual policy when several farm- 
ers—owing to the fact that they 
were well-to-do—were asked to 
utilize his machinery on absolutely 
free trial. 

The average free trial offered 
a farmer merely means that the 
man who accepts the free trial 
puts down his money before he 
gets the goods. He then uses 
the goods and if they do not make 
good wichin a certain time he gets 
his money back. Of course this 
leaves the advertiser on the safe 
side of the fence. He can prove 
his case later. 
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But this manufacturer of farm 
:mplements found that he could 
vive absolutely free trials, merely 
hipping the article out and at the 
cud of thirty days allow the 
farmer to return the product if 
he wanted to, or send the money 
—and his sale losses were only 
> per cent. 

[he plan was so successful and 
cot the business so well that he 
decided to make it a new angle in 
his advertising. So all the copy 
he had was killed and he put out 
. new style of copy, having for 
ts basis a free loan, in which he 
ffered to immediately ship the 
farmer the goods he desired and 
ike payment at the end of 30 
days after the goods had made 
good. 

The merit of the product made 
the plan extraordinarily success- 
tul and it was an idea that his 
competitors were afraid to copy 
for fear that their goods would 
not stand up. 

The new. angle of this copy, I 
understand, succeeded in making 
this man the leader in his line of 
goods in this country. It has 
been in use only two years. It 
improved sales to a_ surprising 
point and continued in the same 
proportion, with less than 2 per 
cent. losses during the entire use 
of the plan. 

Getting a new angle on old 
copy merely amounts to a study 
of the field and conditions, and 
the careful watching of each op- 
portunity for swinging in the new 
idea that will prove profitable. 

a 


GORDON LEAVES HEINZ CO. 

Colver Gordon has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the H. L. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, to associate him- 
self with the Ivan B. Nordhem Com- 
pany, advertising agents, of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Gordon’s first work upon taking 
up advertising was the direction of 
store displays, billposting publicity, 
house to house distributions and general 
outdoor advertising for the C. I. Hood 
Company, of Lowell, Mass.. proprietors 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This was in 
1887. In 1893 he was appointed man- 
aging director of this company’s. office 
and branch in London, England, where 
he 1emained until 1904, then returning 
to America to take a position with 
H J. Heinz Company. In 1905 he was 
placed in charge of the advertising de- 
pertment, succeeding arn, now 


advertising manager of the National 
Lead Company. 
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San Francisco 
Advertising 





During the first 
7 months of 1912 
E 
JENUALY 2... 60s 835,324 lines 
February ....... 819,154 “ 
OS er 1,027,726 “ 
Re hoa | 920,990 “ 
al | ee 841,176 “ 
2 ae eee ee 921,550 “ 
. Saeeeaeon 757,246“ 
WORE seid ihalsl toe 6,123,166 “ 


+ Call-Chronicle: 


Combined 





January ........ 794,500 lines 
February 738,080 “ 
CO ee 971,040 “ 
(| ape eee 847,434 “ 
NE 6S co cance 960,288 “ 
TR gars occa isto 940,870 “ 
July ............ 737,044 “ 
Total . 5,989,256 “ 


Examiner’s Excess 
Over Other Papers COMBINED 


143,910 Lines 


Double Guarantee 
on Circulation 


THE EXAMINER is the only news- 
poets in San Francisco with Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee star for circulation and 
this year’s examination by the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers ‘‘The 
= Court of Newspaper Circu- 
ations.”’ : 


The present circulation of The 
San Francisco Examiner is in 





excess of 107,000 Daily and 
200,000 Sunday 
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NovemseR ComrorT 


our Big, Special, Anniversary 
and Thanksgiving Number is 
esteemed and patronized as 


The Acme of 
Advertising 
Value 


Aind why not? For COMFORT has the goods. 
The exceptional concatenation of its attractive 
features appropriate to an interesting occasion with 
its doubly opportune issuance at the height of the 
fall advertising season, and fortunately when its 
legions of farmer readers are flush with the profits 
of the big harvest, makes 
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November Comfort 
The Best Fall 
Advertising Medium 





and brings it all the ads it can carry. Order 
early so not to miss November COMFORT. 
Space is limited. Could not handle all our 
orders last November. 


zi ” November forms close October 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Advance in Rates 


The Telegram 


WINNIPEG 





After October ist rates for display advertising in the 
Telegram advance. Reservation contracts will be accepted 
previous to this date at 5 cents a line (7oc. an inch), and 
will be good for space required, Daily or Weekly, for 12 
months, provided space is used during the month of 
October. Preferred positions 25% extra. 


If you want to take advantage of the low rate in the 
most progressive paper in Western Canada, send your 


contract in NOW—TODAY. 


(uaranteed Circulation, Daily, 
Farmers’ Weekly Telegram, - 


46,500 
30,000 


Twelve years ago the circulation of The Telegram was 5,000, and of this one- 


half was scattered over the country. Now the 
paper has 30,000 exclusive home circulation in 
the Winnipeg shopping district and 16,500 outside. 
The total increase in circulation was over 800 per 
cent., a gain not equalled by any other daily paper 
in Canada. 


This enormous increase in the output has estab- 
lished the claim that the Telegram is one of the 
best mediums in the Dominion. It has climbed 
from an obscure place to a commanding position 
in the front rank, both as a newspaper and as an 
advertising medium. 


During the first eight months of this year, the 
volume of paid advertising showed an increase of 
1,025,190 lines, Daily and Weekly. 


Quality Circulation 


The Telegram is the only 
Conservative daily in Win- 
nipeg, and the accepted 
exponent of conservative 
principles throughout the 
Middle West. 

What does that mean to 
the advertiser? 

It means that two-thirds 
of the Telegram’s circula- 
tion is exclusive, It means 
that it is impossible to 
reach two-thirds of the 
Telegram’s homes through 
any other paper or combina- 
tion of papers, 


Special Advertising Agents: 


NEW YORK 
Verree & Conklin 
Brunswick Building 


CHICAGO 
I. S, Wallis & Son 
1246 First National Bank 




















“COUNTRY LIFE” ABAN- 
DONS TWICE A MONTH 
IDEA 


With its issue of October 15th, 
Country Life in America willl 
change back from a semi-monthly 
to a monthly. This comes after 
two years as a semi-monthly. 

When asked the reason for the 
change by Prinrers’ Ink, Herbert 
S. Houston of Doubleday, Page 
& Company replied: “The chief 
reason for changing back to a 
monthly is the fact that both our 
readers and advertisers seem to 
prefer Country Life as a month- 
ly. When we shifted to a semi- 
monthly two years ago it was to 
try out what we announced as an 
experiment. Frankly, we believe 
that issuing twenty-four numbers 
a year, instead of twelve, would 
considerably increase the circula- 
tion of the magazine, but the 
change doesn’t seem to have had 
any appreciable effect, one way 
or the other. There has been a 
material increase in our advertis- 
ing income but the success of the 
experiment had to depend, of 
course, on its effect upon readers; 
if they were not greatly increased 
by the change, it has not seemed 
quite the right thing to continue 
to give our advertisers a fifteen- 
day appeal instead of a thirty-day 
appeal to a constituency of prac- 
tically the same size. This is 
really the whole story in a nut 
shell.” The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal tried the semi-monthly plan, 
but soon abandoned it. 

It would seem that the trend is 
now very much toward the regu- 
lar monthly issues in the standard 
magazine field. 
November To-Day’s Magazine re- 
turns to a monthly after being a 
fortnightly for two years. ’ 

The Popular Magazine, which 
is a pioneer in the semi-monthly 
field, will continue to stick to its 
present schedule. Charles A. 
MacLean, the editor of the publi- 
cation, said the other day that the 
twice a month idea had been very 
successful with his magazine and 
that the policy would be continued 
without any question. Vogue is 
in favor of two issues a month 
and will adhere to the plan. 


Beginning with 
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ON THE PASSING OF PIONEERS 


Tue Sun. 
New York, Sept. 12, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I called upon a Gealer in office furni- 
ture to-day and suggested that he ad- 
vertise in the daily papers. He replied 
“‘We are pioneers in this business and 
known as such,” and I could not re- 
frain from answering that most of the 
pioneers are dead. his was not quite 
true in his case as this concern is only 
half-dead, making half the profit or less 
that they might make with proper ad- 
vertising of the reliable goods they sell 
at fair prices. 

It is certainly difficult to teach an old 
dog new tricks. The old concerns do- 
‘ing business without advertising are 
constantly growing less, as the newer 
establishments conducted by the younger 
generation are alive to the value of 
advertising and succeed in building up 
greater business than ever before in 
their respective lines by putting the 
same energy in their advertising that 
is given to other branches of their busi- 
ness, 

I have convinced a number of adver- 
tisers the past season that it pays to be 
absolutely honest and frank in adver- 
tising, refraining from all exaggeration 
and treating every customer with abso- 
lute fairness and generosity. 

It is not simply bargains and, per- 
haps, doubtful bargains at that, that 
attract or win in the long run. If bar- 
gains are to be offered, advertise them, 
but genuine bargains cannot be offered 
constantly nor are they necessary to 
successful advertising. 

E. C. Vicx. 


—_———+o3 
A NEW PUBLICATION FOR 
MERCHANTS 


The first number of a quarterly re- 
view of the trade press has been issued 
by Good Housekeeping Magazine. This 
publication, called Good Storekeeping, 
describes itself as “a paper devoted to 
the interests of the merchant, as a mer- 
chant, whatsoever his line,’ and con- 
tains reprints from the leading trade 
papers in different fields, together with 
editorial matter dealing with thé ad- 
vantages of handling nationally adver- 
tised goods. 


tor —-—— 
VAN LOON GIVES UP AGENCY 











William C. Van Loon, proprietor of 

the Van Loon Advertising Agency, of 
Cincinnati, retires from the advertising 
agency business October 1. 
_ Mr. Van Loon has been in the adver- 
tising field since 1884. He was with the 
old S. H. Parvin Sons Company until 
1896, when he withdrew to establish an 
agency of his own. 

Mr, Van Loon will remove to Los 
Angeles where he has investments which 
will require his entire time. 


———-+ 0+ 
MALCOLM GOES TO “UNCLE 
REMUS” 


J. A. Malcolm, who was for two 
i circulation manager of the At- 
anta Georgian, is to become director of 
circulation for Uncle Remus’ Home 
Magazine. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH “HOLD- 
UP” REQUESTS FROM 
DEALERS 


NECESSITY OF DIPLOMATIC HAN- 
DLING BY MANUFACTURERS WHEN 
INVITED TO ADVERTISE IN  PRO- 
GRAMS OF DEALERS’ OUTINGS OR 
WHEN ASKED FOR UNREASONABLY 
LARGE DONATIONS OF MERCHAN- 
DISE—HOW ONE MANUFACTURER 
GAINED LOCAL POPULARITY BY 
ESTABLISHING HIS BRANDS AS 
PRIZES AT A GROCERS’ FAIR — 
INGENUITY WILL OFTEN ENABLE 
MANUFACTURERS TO MAKE CAP- 
ITAL OUT OF THESE “HOLD-UPS” 


By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast, 
Ady. Mgr. Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
Chicago. 

The members of a certain gro- 
cers’ association recently ar- 
ranged to hold a picnic and they 
wanted both money and merchan- 
dise donations from manufactur- 
ers. They proposed to publish an 
annual reference book, which was 
to contain recipes from the pure 
food laws of the state, informa- 


tion on credit plans, data on fig- 


uring profits, local ordinances, 
and other educational informa- 
tion for the grocer as well as a 
program of the events of the pic- 
1i1C. 

The advertising in this refer- 
ence book was only twenty-five 
dollars a page. Not a very large 
amount for any manufacturer 
who realized the importance of 
this town as a market or distrib- 
uting point. 

Every manufacturer who was 
solicited was a national adver- 
tiser or large enough to be spend- 
ing large sums in the legitimate 
channels of newspaper, farm pa- 
per and magazine fields. If one 
request of this kind was all that 
a manufacturer received he might 
grant the request, but every re- 
tailer’s organization in the coun- 
try asks the manufacturer for 
some kind of ‘a contribution or 
donation every time it holds a 
picnic, outing or special event. 

When the large manufacturer 
has planned his season’s adver- 
tising carefully and has invested 
large sums of money in the neces- 


sary mediums he cannot usually 
take advantage of the solicitations 
from merchants, no matter how 
good they are. 

I have known manufacturers tu 
try togo half way in granting such 
requests by sending the retaile: 
some advertising literature to 
distribute at the picnic, but th 
literature was thrown away. Thi 
average retailer will  accej: 
nothing if he does not receive th: 
donation asked for. 

Of course the manufacturer 
cannot afford to offend the dea! 
ers in any city where he has built 
up a good business on his product, 
and any requests for local adver 
tising must be handled diplo- 
matically. 


DIPLOMATIC HANDLING OF UN- 
REASONABLE REQUESTS 


There is one way of giving the 
merchant personal co-operation 
which he will appreciate. At 
every large picnic or outing there 
are always a number of prize con- 
tests, and if none have been pro- 
vided the manufacturer can sug- 
gest a plan by which the merchani 
soliciting the cash donation can 
be made to see the wisdom of 
making personal offers of mer- 
chandise for each event or con- 
test. 

Some time ago a Western city 
was arranging to hold a Cattle- 
man’s Day and the first thing the 
merchants did was to get up an 
claborate program and then each 
merchant wrote to the manufac- 
turers of the products they han- 
dled soliciting advertising on a 
cash basis. One merchant met 
the request by suggesting to the 
merchant that a package of his 
product be given as a special prize 
in each event of broncho busting, 
and each feat on the program. 
He offered to pay the merchant 
retail price for the goods dis- 
tributed or give him credit on his 
next bill. The manufacturer 
also offered to furnish the mer- 
chant with a window trim and 
some specially printed cards to 
distribute. 

The generosity of the offer 
made the merchant forget his re- 
quest for a money donation had 
been turned down. He accepted 
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I am Preparing 
all the Advertising 


for two of the Products of a Food Manu- 
facturing Concern (probably the most noted 


in the world) that 


merchandises several 


Food Products in every civilized country. 


I have been associated 
in this position with one 
of the greatest advertis- 
ing men Advertising has 
known — one who can 
point to a business, the 
annual turn-over of 
which is $10,000,000, to 
prove his worth as an 
advertising man. 

[ have secured adver- 
tising information and 
experience of a most val- 
uable character in my 
fifteen years’ career—I 
have held important posi- 
tions in the Agency and 
Publishing Field — and 
have improved my adver- 
tising Judgment from 
‘most every angle. 

[ am voluntarily leav- 
ing the position I now 


hold with the good will 
of its executive and his 
associates. 

I know that somewhere 
a Manufacturer, or 
Agency or Publisher can 
profit by my Experience, 
Judgment and Ability, 
and can command them 
now. ! 

I know that the basis 
upon which I am pre- 
pared to make my ar- 
rangement will appeal to 
any good business man. 

Please drop a line to 
the address below and I 
will tell you what that 
basis is and give you such 
further information as 
you require. ; 

Address “M. A.,” Box 
No. 11, PRINTERS’ INK. 








the manufacturer's plan and used 
it both to the profit of himself 
and the manufacturer. 

In this way the manufacturer 
gave the distribution, of his goods 
a boost, secured some really good 
advertising at a small cost, and 
made his goods unusually con- 
spicuous during the event, where- 
as if he had taken a page in the 
program of events he would have 
paid for publicity which was of 
little value as a method of push- 
ing his goods vigorously at a 
time when the town was full of 
people. 

A manufacturer of flour se- 
cured a big distribution for his 
product in a certain Southern 
city by studying a request care- 
fully before declining. 

A report of business from the 
city revealed to the manufacturer 
that his business had fallen off 
considerably and that he really 
needed some special advertising 
in this town, but he could not af- 
ford to spend the amount of 
money in the use of space for 
publicity which the merchant de- 
manded. 

After studying the field and its 
possibilities the manufacturer de- 
cided that what would pay both 
himself and the merchant best 
would be a public demonstration, 
creating buyers instead of merely 
suggesting buyers. 

The manufacturer outlined a 
plan of holding a cake-baking 
contest, which made such a 
favorable appeal to the merchant 
that he abandoned his plan of 
securing cash contributions alto- 
gether. The plan was to secure 
the co-operation of a lard and a 
baking powder manufacturer as 
well as the flour manufacturer. 

A cake-baking contest was ar- 
ranged to be held at the store, 
and the only condition was that 
each of the products specified 
should be used in the baking. 

Then the merchant wrote to 
the manufacturer of nearly every 
product handled and asked for a 
small donation to be given as a 
prize. For instance, the first 
prize consisted of a forty-eight- 
pound sack of Gold Leaf Flour, 
cne-half gallon P & F Molasses, 
one can Calumet Baking Powder, 
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one bottle Mallard Flavoring Ex- 
tract, one-pound§ sack Cornet 
Rice, one bottle Snyder’s Tomato 
Catsup, one can Flag String 
Beans, one can Van Camp Soup, 
and there were six other products 
which the woman who baked the 
best cake received. There wer 
six prizes consisting of from 
eight to ten household products. 
All the women in the town were 
invited to enter the contest. The 
rules of the contest were very 
simple. A woman could bake her 
cake at home, hake any kind +i 
a cake she wished and bring it to 
the store on a certain day. The 
cakes were numbered as entered, 
so that no partiality could be 
shown. 

After the cakes were judged 
and the prizes awatded, the cakes 
were sold at auction and the 
money given to a local hospital 

The merchant extensively ad- 
vertised the good cause the cake 
contest was to help and this gen- 
erosity on his part made the con- 
test a great success. The flour 
manufacturer also gave another 
sack of his flour as a_ special 
extra prize to the young lady 
under: eighteen years of age 
making a cake out of his flour, 
in addition to the merchant's offer. 

This plan of co-operating with 
the merchant in a baking contest 
instantly boosted sales on the 
flour and was considered much 
more effective than just handinz 
over money to the merchant to 
use in his own doubtful way. 


SAMPLES IN FORM OF DONATIONS 


Many retail merchants have 
formed a premium habit of giv- 
ing actual staple products away 
as samples. They decide upon a 
sale, then write to the manufac- 
turer for a shipment of the reg- 
ular siz- retail package to give 
away. A request of this kind 
must be handled diplomatically, 
because if the merchant does not 
get what he wants it may mean 
the loss of a good customer. 

Here is an instance of how 
one manufacturer handled such a 
case. A merchant was planning 


to hold an “Individual Fair” at 
the time several conventions were 
to. be 


held in his town. He 
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Buckeye Covers 


Now, More Than Ever Before, Represent Your 
Best Opportunity to Increase the Efficiency of 
Your Business Literature by Buying Better Print- 


ing at Better Prices 


( This is page 1 of a 4-page announcement) 








There are few 
paper Mills in 
America that could 
make enough cover 
to supply the 
BUCKEYE de- 
mand. None of 
them could make 
a stock anywhere 
near so good at 
anywhere near the 
BUCKEYE price. 
High efficiency in 
making and mar- 
keting keeps the 
cost down and 
quality up-—and 
you get the benefit. 
BUCKEYE COV- 
ERS are the best 
you can buy for 
the great majority 
of jobs, 


prices, necessitating closer attention to 

cover paper values on the part of print- 
ers and printing buyers, has proved a blessing 
in disguise to many advertisers. It has led 
them to make comparisons of finished Cata- 
logues, Booklets, etc., which have shown them 
that the most expensive covers are not neces- 
sarily the most effective covers. And from 
this they have reached the analogous and prof- 
itable conclusion that cheaper printing may 
also be better printing if due consideration is 
given to the suitability of the cover paper -to 
be used, as well as to its intrinsic quality and 
appearance, 

The application of this principle is simple 
and easy. When the designs for your next 
Catalogue, Booklet or other advertising piece 
are ready, have your printer pull proofs on 
BUCKEYE COVERS, then on any other 
cover papers you care to select—and make 
comparisons. Compare effects and prices-— 
and use the stock that gives the best effect for 
the least money. There is no safer way to 
select a cover stock. There is no surer way 


to select BUCKEYE COVERS. 


Make this test—or send for the “Traveling Demonstra- 
tion” described on page 65. Either will show you why 
BUCKEYE COVERS are the largest selling brand of 
covers in the world, and why they are everywhere the 
recognized Standard for “Economically Effective’ Busi- 
ness Literature. 


Te recent general advance in cover paper 


(See page 63) 


BUCKEYE COVERS are now made in 16 colors, 4 
finishes and 4 weights, including DOUBLE THICK. List 
of dealers and Mill address on page 67. 
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wanted the manufacturers of 
whom he bought to supply him 
with an unusually large quantity 
of large size packages for sam- 
ples. He did not want smal! 
samples. Some of the manufac- 
turers, afraid of losing his trade, 
complied. 

The one manufacturer who did 
not send the samples as requested 
sold more of his product at the 
“Fair” than all the others put 
together. This manufacturer ex- 
plained to the retailer that he did 
not believe it policy to give away 
large samples, as it would kill the 
sale of the product, and that dur- 
ing a “Fair,” when hundreds of 
people had been invited to at- 
tend, was the time to make sales 
at good profits. 

Instead of samples one of the 
salesmen in that territory called 
on the merchant, built an attrac- 
tive booth in the center of the 
store and trimmed up a window 
with special material which the 
manufacturer had expressed in 
place of the samples. The mer- 
chant was liberally supplied with 
advertising booklets and cards, 
which the merchant took pride in 
distributing. 

The painting of special signs 
for the booth and window cost 
some money, but it was a good 
investment, because the product 
sold well during the “Fair,” 
whereas the large samples of 
other products Filled their sale 
at the time ot the “Fair.” The 
books given away were appre- 
ciated by the customer and were 
an inducement to buy. 

The merchant appreciated the 
plan so much that he saw the 
folly of giving away the kind of 
samples which would stop buy- 
ing. 

Many times the kind of co- 
operation that a merchant wants 
is not good for him, and he 
usually appreciates having a more 
profit table plan shown him. And 
it is always profitable for the 
manufacturer to study each re- 
quest and not be afraid of offend- 
ing the merchant, or losing his 
trade, by suggesting a better plan. 


— +0 


The San Diego, Cal.. 


Union ne be- 
come a member of the A, N. P. 


PUBLICITY PLANS FOR ASSOCI- 
ATED CLUBS 


The committee on publicity; A. A. C. 
of A., has completed its organization 
for the United States and Canada, with 
the exception of the chairman of the 
newspaper division. The resignation ot 
William C. Freeman, who has retired 
from all participation in work outside of 
his own organization, leaves a vacancy 
that it will not be easy to fill. 

The committee as now constituted is 
made up as follows: 

St. Eimo Lewis, Detroit, Mich., press 
work; C. D. Spalding, McCall’s Maga- 
sine, New York, magazines and week- 
lies; Leroy Fairman, Advertising and 
Selling, New York, trade press; W. G. 
Rook, Canadian Home Journal, Toronto, 
Canada, Canadian publicity; O. a. Gude, 
New York, outdoor advertising; A. E. 
McBee, Street Railways Adv. Company, 
New York, street car advertising; L. K. 
Pratt, Passaic Metal Ware Company, 
New York, specialty; R. H. Walao, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, New 
York, director. 

After the adoption of a suitable em- 
blem, which it is hoped can be brought 
about with the co- operation of the clubs 
throughout the country, an active rr. 
licity campaign will be inaugurated. 
is expected that commiiteemen re 
senting New England, France and 
many will secure wide publicity for the 

C. of A. 


ter 
GOING SOME 

In a spirit of friendly concern, the 
Grocery World and General Merchant 
respectfully suggests that if the Quaker 
Oats Company allows its advertising 
writer to go much further, he will have 
exhausted the possible limit and be flat 
on his back. In its advertisement in 
the current month’s magazines the com- 
pany uses this line: 

“ECSTASY OF FLAVOR” 

It is a question whether this in itself 
does not mark the limit. Webster de- 
fines ecstasy as follows: 

“The state of being beside one’s self, 
or rapt out of one’s self; a state in 
which the mind is elevated above the 
reach of ordinary impressions, as when 
under the influence of overpowering 
emotion; an extraordinary elevation of 
the spirit, as when the soul, uncon- 
scious of sensible on agp is supposed 
to conte mplate heavenly mysteries. 

In the light of the above, the Quaker 
Oats Company’s advertising writer 
rather seems to have gone some.— 
Grocery World. 


NEW SERIES BY THOMAS wW. 
LAWSON 


The Ridgway Company, publishers of 
Everybody's Magazine, have arranged 
for a new series of articles by Thomas W. 
Lawson, whose contributions to Every- 
body’s several years ago created a sensa- 
tion. The publishers are planning a 
campaign, to open September 23, to 
advertise the Lawson series. Over 160 
newspapers will be used in half and 
quarter pages. Billposting will be em- 
ployed in ninety-seven cities. 
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Buckeye Service 


enables you to attain the highest possible degree 
of efficiency in using BUCKEYE COVERS to 
advertise your business 


( This is page 2 of a é-page announcement) 





larity of our line of BUCKEYE COVERS, is 

’ due to the fact that we have not been content 
merely to make’ good cover paper and sell it at a 
moderate price. We have also shown our customers 
how to use it to the best advantage. 


N* small part of the great and growing popu- 


So far as we know we are the only makers of cover papers 
maintaining an expensive department especially for the purpose 
of demonstrating the possibilities of cover papers in connection 
with all forms of direct advertising. 


Many of the ideas originated by our service department have 
been utilized profitably by hundreds of progressive advertisers. 


Write us for the “Buckeye Suggestions,” if interested, and we 
will send you a set of dummies showing just how these various 
folders are made' up, and enabling you to determine at a glance 
whether any of them are adaptable to your requirements. 


You will’ be under no obligation to use BUCKEYE COVERS 
in carrying out these suggestions, other than the obligation you 
naturally owe yourself, to get the most and the best you can for 
your money. We ask you to use BUCKEYE COVERS—for these 
folders; for your Catalogues, Booklets and Envelopes—only when 
you are convinced that they are the best covers for the purpose, 
and not otherwise. 


Requests for “Suggestions” should be addressed to Mill. See 
page 67 for address. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are now made in 16 colors, 4 
finishes and 4 weights, including DOUBLE THICK. 
List of dealers on page 67. 
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LOGICAL SEQUENCE IN 
BOOKLET MAKING 


BEGIN WITH THE COPY OR THE IDEA 
AND LET THE DUMMY GROW OUT 
-OF IT — CONSIDER EVERYTHING 
FROM POINT OF VIEW OF CLEAR- 
NESS, FITNESS, CONVENIENCE 


By Benjamin Sherbow, 
Former Director of Printing for Calkins 
oiden. 

Fitness for its purpose is, of 
course, the first consideration in 
making an advertising book. 
Whom is it intended to reach? 
What competition will it have— 
what kind of printed matter 
comes to your prospects from 
other sources? Does the mere 
physical appearance of the book 
carry the needed suggestion of 
quality in the product? And so 
on. 
And again when size is con- 
sidered, enters the question of 
convenience for mailing, for 
reading, for reference, for filing. 

Begin with the copy. 

Many books are begun with a 
pretty dummy, befrilled and be- 
fussed—size and scheme snatched 
out of the blue—and copy and 
illustrations are patted, squeezed 
or stretched to fit the curves and 
twists of the dummy until the 
real purpose of the book—the ad- 
vertising of a product or service 
—is lost in the making of some- 
thing “artistic.” 

Begin with the copy. Say what 
you have to say. Detail and par- 
ticularize as much as may be 
necessary for clear understanding 
and just appreciation. 

When your storv is told well 
and completely, then consider its 
illustration. 

It may not require illustration. 
Then don’t tug pictures by sheer 
force into the text of your book. 

If not illustrations, then maybe 
a little decoration in the proper 
spirit of the text would enliven 
it. But use decoration frugally. 
Don’t bedizen your book, lest its 
bedizenment disgust and make the 
reader wary of approach. 

If illustrations are needful and 
will let a clearer daylight into 
your text, then by all means use 


as many and as good as you can 
get. Go over your story, bit by 
bit, and plot out the illustrations. 
A diagram here will illuminate a 
rather involved but necessary ex- 
planation; a picture there will 
make crystal-clear an extremely 
important point in your process; 
the right atmosphere can be cre- 
ated here by a picture of this cer- 
tain sort, and in yet another place 
a different scheme and a different 
manner will be needed to search 
out the dark spots of your argu- 
ment and make them luminous. 

Consider with what purpose the 
makers of much-consulted en- 
cyclopedias and dictionaries illus- 
trate—with the view solely to 
make clear the text. To be sure 
you may add decorative graces 
for greater attractiveness, but 
only after the main purpose of 
making clear is achieved. 

Having plotted out your illus- 
trations, then it is time to take up 
the question of process—pen-and- 
ink or wash drawing or photo- 
graphs, in one or more colors, 
three-color process, or possibly 
photogravure. Each has its 
place. And never mind your 
personal liking in the matter— 
that has really nothing to do 
with the case. What will best 
serve the purpose in hand? 

p to now nothing has been 
said about the format of the book 
—-its size, paper, type page, cover, 
binding, and so on. 

Much too often these things 
are thought of first, and an iron- 
clad dummy produced into which 
text and pictures must be forced 
as best they can. 

Why decide offhand that your 
business demands a book of so 
many pages, and such and such a 
size and on such and such paper? 
Your business doesn’t demand 
anything of the sort. It asks to be 
adequately advertised. And when 
you have provided the copy and 
illustrations, then let the book in 
a certain sense create its own 
format. 

Pictures of a certain kind need 
to be shown large to carry their 
full meaning. Some tables and 
diagrams may not be cramped be- 
yond a given point. 
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Buckeye Proofs 


are our final answer to the man who thinks high- 
priced cover papers are essential in the production 
of high-grade Catalogues, Booklets, Folders, Etc. 


(This is page 3 of a 4-page announcement) 





si E Buckeye “Traveling Demonstration” is generally conceded 
to be the most striking and original paper advertisement ever 
issued; and it is equally profitable to every advertiser who takes 
advantage of the opportunity to secure it. 

This “demonstration” does away with all guesswork about cov- 
ers, and makes satisfactory selection an easy certainty. It proves 
the “economical effectiveness’ of BUCKEYE COVERS in the 
most striking possible way—by showing you exactly how the fore- 
most printers and advertisers are using them in the production of 
artistic and effective business literature. The specimens in the “dem- 
onstration” are actual reproductions of actual covers and special 
advertising pieces, exactly as used, and include notable examples 
of high embossing and rubber offset work, as well as various 
forms of flat printing. 

Write for the Buckeye ‘‘Demonstration” now, and let it convince you, once 
and for all, that BUCKEYE COVERS are the very best you need buy—because 
they are the very best you can buy—for the great majority of your cover-paper 
printing jobs. Get the “demonstration” and see for yourself how other advertisers 


have, and how you can, improve your printed matter and save money at the same 
time, by using BUCKEYE COVERS 


(Mill Adie on page 67) 
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Within your imposed limita- 
tions, then, consider the size of 
the book from the standpoint of 
convenient mailing, reading, ref- 
erence, filing. The tendency 
should be toward compaciness 
without cramping, Large books 
without the necessary bulk or 
protecting cardboard are api to be 
crumpled in the mails; they can- 
not be conveniently held in the 
hand for comfortable reading; 
they cannot be readily referred 
to; they are hard to file. 

The size of the page decided on 
and the margins fixed, choose a 
size of type that will fit the page 
end fit the eye. Don’t let the de- 
sire to keep down the number of 
pages run away with you. On the 
average booklet the difference in 
cost between say sixteen and 
twenty-four pages is not a suffi- 
cient reason for reducing the size 
of the type. 

Type may be too large as well 
as too small. In experimenting 


with the page of a small book re- 
cently, I found that eleven-point 
type was. read with considerably 


more comfort than twelve point. 

While again on a larger page 
with spacious margins, fourteen- 
point would be needed to fill the 
eye. 

Select the right size of type for 
your book first, That’s the logi- 
cal way to begin with type. Do 
not try by main force to squeeze 
type and cuts into an arbitrarily 
determined number of pages. If 
you just can’t have more than a 
fixed number of pages, cut down 
your copy or leave out ‘illustra- 
tions that can best be spared. 
But don’t go on the assumption 
that your book will be read no 
matter how small the type or 
picayunish the illustrations. 

When the type is set, the cuts 
placed, and the whole arranged 
into pages, you will have the 
proper number of pages for your 
book. Of course some rearrange- 
ment may occasionally be neces- 
sary in order that paper may not 
be wasted with too much prodi- 
gality, cr to accommodate the 
make-up of a press form, but with 
a little skill that can usually be 
managed without hurting the 
book. 


WHAT THE THREE PAR- 
TIES ARE DOING TO 
ADVERTISE 


THUS FAR IN THE CAMPAIGN THE 
WILL IS BETTER THAN THE DEED 
—MANAGERS FEELING THEIR WAY 
TO A DEFINITE ADVERTISING POL- 
ICY—TENDENCY TO EMPLOY “MER- 


CHANDISING’ METHODS 


That the various political parties 
have excellent opportunities for 
the employment of genuine adver- 
tising in connection with the Pres- 
idential campaign most every ad- 
vertising man will agree. In 
Printers’ INK for August 29 it 
was explained that the “Bull 
Moose” party had called upon the 
newspapers of the country to do- 
nate space, and many had re- 
sponded. It was added that ad- 
vertising would probably start 
shortlv. 

Within a week a representative 
of Printers’ INK, made _ the 
rounds of the Taft, Roosevelt and 
Wilson national committee head- 
quarters, all located in New York. 
The idea was to find out just how 
extensively genuine advertising 
was being employed in the pres- 
ent campaign and also to ascer- 
tain what use was being made of 
modern business methods in con- 
nection with the boosting of the 
various candidates. 

At the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee in 
the Times Building, James B. 
Reynolds, secretary of the com- 
mittee, oversees the party’s ad- 
vertising. Mr. Reynolds told 
Printers’ INK that the adver- 
tising problem confronting a 
national committee was. very 
similar to that which faces the 

manufacturer who wishes to in- 
troduce a new product to the mar- 
ket. Each has something to sell. 
In the case of Taft his commit- 
tee is trying to sell ideas to 
voters. For example, the Taft 
people argue that the country is 
in pretty good shape now and 
they try to “sell” voters on the 
idea of standing pat. These ideas 
require distribution. 

In order to facilitate this dis- 
tribution the national committee 
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Buckeye Dealers 


are the representative paper merchants in thirty- 


eight American and foreign cities. 


Find the 


nearest in the following list. 


(This is page 4 of a 4-page announcement 








BUCKEYE COVERS 
are made in 16 col- 
ors, 4 finishes and 4 
weights, including 
DOUBLE THICK, 
Shown in SAMPLE 
BOOKS as follows: 


Sample Book No. 1 


contains printed sam- 
ples of SINGLE THICK 
BUCKEYE COVERS 
in 16 colors, (3 weights 
and 3 finishes). 


Sample Book No. 2 


contains samples of 
DOUBLE THICK and 
RIPPLE FINISH 
BUCKEYE COVERS 
in 11 colors. 


These two books con- 
tain the greatest va- 
riety of high-value 
cover papers ever of- 
fered by any paper 
mill. Either book or 
both sent free on re- 
quest. 


The Beckett 


HE number 
who handle 


and character of the dealers 
BUCKEYE 


COVERS, 


to- 


gether with the fact that most of them sell 
more BUCKEYE COVERS than any other 
kind, is an impressive and unanswerable tribute 
to the character and reputation of the stock. 

It is also your assurance of prompt deliv- 
eries on. all orders from the smallest to the 
largest. Your’ printer does not have to wait 
for BUCKEYE COVERS. These dealers 
carry them in quantities commensurate with 


the demand:, 


BALTIMORE, Dobler & Mudge 
BOSTON, ‘Ihe Arnold-Roberts 
BUFFALO, ‘The Alling & Cory Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, Archer Paper Co, 

\ James White Paper Co, 
CHICAGD, } J. W. Butler Paper Co, 
CINCINNATI, The Chattield & Woods Co. 

The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & 
CLEVELAND, Twine Co. 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DAYTON, The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DETROIT, The Union Paper & Twine Co, 
DES MOINES, ‘The Carpenter Paper Co. 
DENVER, The Peters Paper Co. 
4 C.P. Lesh Paper Co, 
INDIANAPOLIS, } Indiana Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, Graham Paper Co. 
tos ANGELES. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
MEMPHIS, ‘Tayloe Paper Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, ‘The Sabin- 
__ Robbins Paper Co, 
MILWAUKEE, ‘The E. A. Bouer Co, 
Standard Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, McClellan PaperCo, 
MONTREAL, ao Smith Paper Co, 
atd, 


NASHVILLE, oe Paper Co, 

WEW ORLEANS, E. C. Palmer &e. 

WEW YORK, weary Lin denmeyr&Sons, 
4-36 Bleecker St. 

OAKLAND, CAL. ‘peller bach Paper Co, 

OMAHA, The G ‘arpenter Paper Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, ne Buchanan Co, 
he Alling & Cory Co, 

PITTSBURGH, ) The areas & Woods 

0. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Pacific Paper Co, 

RICHMOND, VA., Richmond Pape. 
Mfg. Co, 

ROCHESTER, The Alling & Cory Co. 

ST. LOUIS, Graham Paper Co. 

ST. PAUL, blake Barrett & Stilwell 


SALT LAKE an, sear ha Paper Co, 
ot Utah 
= FRANCISCO, Zellerbach Paper Co. 
EATTLE, Richmond Paper Co. 
SPORANE, — ‘ype Founders 


WINNIPEG, yeti Martin Paper Cu. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, England 


The nearest of the above dealers will gladly 
supply you, free, with full-sized sample sheets of 
BUCKEYE COVERS in any color, weight or 


finish, 
For Sample Books, 


for the purpose of making dummies. 
“Buckeye Suggestions” 


or 


“Traveling Demonstration” write direct to 


Department G 


Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





. 
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For 
Correspondence 
Between 
Departments 


HAMMERMILL BOND 
is the best paper ever made 
forthe money. The strength 
and durability of HAM- 
MERMILL BOND make 
it particularly suitable for 
office or factory forms which 
receive much handling. Its 
moderate price makes it avail- 
able for every purpose. 


You could not do better than 
to adopt Hammermill Bond as 
your standard paper for all office 
stationery. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Jobbers carry Hammermill Bond in all 
standard sizes and weights, in white and 
12 colors. Uniform quality guaranteed. 


Write for Free Samples 
and list of jobbers on your 
letterhead—NOW. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER 
COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


COCO 
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is divided into various bureaus 
such as general work, labor vote, 
nationality, literature, speeches, 
shipping. Each of these bureaus 
bears directly on the question of 
gaining distribution for the ideas 
which the committee is trying to 
sell. Obviously, it would be a 
mere waste to send rural litera- 
ture to the Pittsburgh District or 
tariff arguments to Arizona. It is 
only recently that such wastes 
have been cut down in the work- 
ings of the big political parties. 

“The day of torch-light proces- 
sions went because they became 
too expensive,” said Mr. Reynolds. 
“When marchers were satisfied 
with a cape, torch and high hat 
it was all right. When they be- 
gan to buy swords and plumes 
people couldn’t stand the pace. 
The day of the fish-net banner will 
soon be passed. I look to the 
time soon when the magazines, 
daily newspapers and form let- 
ters will be used by every party 
to do the brunt of this work of 
selling the idea to voters. We are 
doing it now. The reason why it 
is effective is clear enough, | 
think. What we want is personal 
contact between the candidate and 
the voters. The only way you can 
get it is through magazines, the 
home newspapers or through let- 
ters. We are using straight out- 
and-out advertisements and each 
of them is signed by men in au- 
thority. That’s how we get the 
personal contact. We don’t hold 
meetings for the sake of the few 
who hear speakers. We do it so 
the speeches will get into the 
newspapers. 

“The party builds a merchan- 
dising machine which is main- 
tained for but a few months. All 
of the extensive organizing is 
made possible by the party ma- 
chines. Each ward committee- 
man, for example, gets names and 
passes them on up to the national 
committees. These form the mail- 
ing lists.” 

At the Manhattan Hotel, where 
the “Bull Moose” people have set 
up shop, the national committee 
says newspapers in these cities 
have each donated 1200 lines 
for display advertisements; 
New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
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Toledo, Muncie, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute, Louisville, Los An- 
veles, Detroit, Logansport, Scran- 
ion and Wheeling. Several mag- 
azines are said to have given page 
spaces. Nevertheless, the adver- 
tising campaign is not yet fairly 
launched. Mark O. Prentiss, for- 
merly of the Root Newspaper 
Service and the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, is a guiding spirit behind 
the “Bull Moose” advertising. He 
is just now engaged in organizing 
the Advertising Men’s Progres- 
sive League. He has asked sev- 
eral advertising men of national 
reputation to act as directors, but 
the list is not yet made up. 
Waldo P. Warren, the writer on 
business subjects, is lending 
active aid. Meanwhile an effort 
is being made to raise $17,500 to 


rent an electric sign at 49th street, 


and Broadway. Five thousand 
dollars is said to have been 
pledged. The sign, if taken, will 
bear a portrait of Roosevelt. 

In the Fifth Avenue Building, 
Josephus Daniels directs the Wil- 
son publicity. He tells solicitors 
extensive plans in regard to dis- 
play advertisements are being 
gradually worked out, but that 
nothing in the way of business is 
being given out iust yet. 

Reams of “copy” are being 
mailed to the newspapers of the 
country and form letters are be- 
ing used to a large extent. 

This seems to be rather a slid- 
ing backward from the campaign 
of 1908 when the Republican Na- 
tional Committee took four page 
inserts in a number of the stand- 
ard magazines. At that time the 
committee divided a good-sized 
appropriation between the Frank 
Presbrey Company and N. W. 
Ayer & Son. Printers’ Ink for 
September 30, 1908, called atten- 
tion to the action of the commit- 
tee in paying for its advertising, 
and pointed out how the division 
of the appropriation had resulted 
in an interesting copy producing 
competition between two of the 
leading agencies. It would seem 
that the various parties have now 
gone back to the earlier notion 
that a campaign fund can be 
used to better advantage than in 
paying for advertising. 














ONE of the truest 
fables that Esop ever 
wrote is that one in 
which the census is 
taken of the animal 
world. When they 


asked the lioness 


how many she had at 


a birth, she replied: 
“One, but that one 
is a lion.” 

The circulation 
of The American 
Magazine is the kind 
of circulation in 
which the size of it 
is overshadowed by 


the quality of it. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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COMPULSORY  CIRCULA- 
TION STATEMENTS UN- 
DER NEW POSTAL LAW 


NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NEWS- 
STAND CIRCULATION ACCORDING 
TO THE OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION 
OF “ PAID CIRCULATION ”. BY THE 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT — LAW 
SHOULD BE EXTENDED TO INCLUDE 
ALL PUBLICATIONS 


By Geo. O. Glavis, 
‘ormer Executive in Classification Divi- 
sion, P. O. Department, Washington. 


According te recent news dis- 
patches. the daily newspapers are 
preparing to attack the following 
provisions of the Post-office Ap- 
propriation Act for the current 
fiscal year: 


That it shall be the duty of the edi- 
tor, publisher, business manager or 
owner of every newspaper, magazine, 
periodical, or other publication to file 
with the Postmaster-General and the 
postmaster at the office at which said 
publication is entered, not later than 
the first day of April and the first day of 
October of each year, on blanks fur- 
nished by the Post-office Department, a 
sworn statement setting forth the names 
and post-office addresses of the editor 
and managing editor, publisher, busi- 
ness managers and owners, and, in addi- 
tion, the stockholders, if the publication 
be owned by a corporation; and also the 
names of known «bondholders, mort- 
gagees or other security holders; and 
also, in the case of daily newspapers, 
there shall be included in such state- 
ment the average of the number of 
— of each issue of such publications 
sold or distributed to paid subscribers 
during the preceding six months: Pro- 
vided, that the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to religious, 
fraternal, temperance, and scientific or 
other similar publications: Provided 
further, that it shall not be necessary to 
include jn such statement the names of 
persons owning less than one per centum 
of the total amount of stock, bonds, 
mortgages or other securities. A copy 
of such sworn statement shall be pub- 
lished in the second issue of such news- 
paper, magazine, or other publication 
printed next after the filing of such 
statement. Any such publication shall 
be denied the privileges of the mail if 
it shall fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of this paragraph within ten 
days after notice by registered letter 
of such failure. 


In the matter of publishing the 
names of the persons controlling 
publications objection might per- 
haps be justified, except that all 
publications should contain the 
names of the individuals or oth- 
ers responsible for the statements 


made in the columns of same, 
that is now a requirement of the 
laws of many states. That can- 
not be said, however, of circula- 
tion statements, and it is not 
thought that objection will be 
made to that provision, unless by 
that small proportion of publish- 
ers who have been selling space 
on a claimed circulation which 
could not be proved. 

As advertisers purchase space 
for distribution to all of the read- 
ers claimed by the publisher there 
is no valid reason why the adver- 
tiser should not be fully informed 
concerning the truth of the claims 
of the publisher. The method 
outlined by Congress is undoubt- 
edly the most simple and satisfac- 
tory one and it places all the dai- 
lies on an equal footing. 

Possibly the objection of the 
newspaper publishers is due to the 
fact that the law mentions only 
copies “sold or distributed to pai 
subscribers” which may be inter- 
preted by them to exclude news- 
stand sales, counter sales and 
other forms of paid circulation, 
which, in the case of dailies, con- 
stitute a large percentage of the 
whole distribution. 

Under the rulings of the Post- 
office Department there may be 
included in the “legitimate list of 
subscribers” required by the Act 
of March 3, 1879, under which the 
dailies are entered as second-class 
mail matter the following items 
of distribution. In determining 
the right of a publication to sec- 
ond-class entry they are counted 
as paid subscribers. 


Subscriptions of all kinds, received 
direct from subscribers or agents, ex 
cept when made under a premium ot 
club offer which reduces the amount 
paid for the subscription itself to less 
than 50 per cent of the regular adver- 
tised subscription price. 

Copies furnished advertisers to prove 
insertion of advertisements. 

Subscriptions paid for by one person 
for another. (The number of this class is 
restricted to not over 20 per cent of 
the subscription list. Under this head 
is included the free list of the pub- 
lisher. ) 

Copies sold over the counter. 

Copies sold by newsboys. 

Copies sent in exchange for other 
publications entered as second-class mat- 
ter, 

Copies sold by news agents. (When 
copies are furnished news agents with 
the privilege of retutning those unsold, 
only the actual sales may be counted. 
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AUTOMOBILE NUMBER 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The Scientific American will begin the new year, 
as usual, with a number entirely devoted to the 
automobile—the issue of January 11, 1913. 


Of great importance to every advertiser is the 
significant fact that the Scientific American is the 
only periodical going to the general public that 

‘has a genuine Editorial reason for issuing an au- 
tomobile number. 


Mechanically speaking, the Scientific American 
continues to be the one great advance agent of 
the automobile, and it was doing this work long 
before the manufacturers were in a position to 
place a line of, advertising. 


From January to June, 1912, the Scientific Ameri- 
can carried 51,217 lines of automobile adver- 
tising—a greater gain than that of any 
other periodical; and justly so because more 
than one-half of all its readers are automobile 
owners; and there are documents on file to 
prove the count. 


Orders for full page copy will receive preferment 
in the matter of position in the order booked. 


RUB Cie nn 


General Manager. 





MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 


A. T. SEARS, Jr., Western Manager, 
People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il 
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Le returns figure as unpaid distribu- 


"Copies sold in bulk. 

In view of the above liberal in- 
terpretation of the Department 
of what is meant by the term 
“subscriber” there is no question 
but that the publishers affected by 
the new law will be entitled to 
claim as paid subscribers copies 
all for which they receive consid- 
eration. 

The statement in the press dis- 
patches that officials of the De- 
partment, while reticent about dis- 
cuss‘ng the legality of the law, 
doubt whether it will stand the 
tests of the courts, particularly 
the provision which requires that 
the statement shall include not 
only the distribution by mail, but 
all other forms of distribution, is 
not understood in view of the 
fact. 

In the court cases involving 
second-class mail rulings in which 
the question of circulation entered 
at all, it was contended by the 
Department that a publication to 
be entitled to entry must conform 


in its entirety to the requirements 
of the law as defined by the De- 


partment. That contention has 
been sustained. An important 
regulation of the Department is 
that the rules governing circula- 
tion apply to all copies printed, 
whether distributed by mail or 
otherwise. A publication may not 
be classified as second-class to the 
extent of its pound-rate mailing 
privilege and then be placed in the 
third class for the purpose of 
evading the second-class regula- 
tions. It belongs either in one 
class or the other. 

The most important and influ- 
ential newspapers to-day volun- 
tarily publish just such statements 
as are made compulsory by this 
new law. One of the largest pa- 
pers in the country regularly has 
audits made of its circulation 
books and publishes the reports 
verbatim in its columns. Further- 
more, it is now becoming the cus- 
tom of all reputable publishers to 
throw open, for examination by 
responsible persons, all records 
to prove the claims made for cir- 
culation. 

In view of that, it is difficult to 


understand why there should be 
any real objection to the new re- 
quirement. 

There is one grave objection to 
the provision, however—it does 
not go far enough. It should have 
been made to cover every publica- 
tion entered as second-class mail 
matter under the law requiring a 
subscription list—the Act of 1879 
mentioned above. 

Such a requirement, if applied 
to all, would unquestionably re- 
sult in materially reducing the 
quantity of second-class mail. It 
would force many publishers to 
reduce the number of copies 
mailed, while others would per- 
haps be compelled to discontinue 
publication entirely. 

The newspapers would do well 
to advocate the extension of the 
srovision rather than’to fight to 
have it rescinded. Perhaps when 
they realize that under its terms 
they will not be prevented from 
showing all of their bona-fide cir- 
culation they will abandon their 
intention of contesting and, ad- 
mitting its many advantages. sup- 
port a~movement to have it ex- 
tended in scope. 


eas 2k 
* COPY THAT APPEALS TO ALL 
CLASSES 


CotumBIAn_ Rope Co. 
Ausurn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1912. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

The article in your issue of September 
5, “Changing the Physical Appearance 
of Copy,” by Charles H. Willard, 
causes me to ask the following: 

Why could you not run a series on 
the subject of the physical appearance 
of the copy, taking into consideration 
the different types of readers? A good 
salesman approaches different customers 
in different ways and why should not 
advertisements endeavor to reach all 
types by dressing in different garbs tha? 
will appeal to the well-known tempera- 
ments? 

For example, the picture advertise- 
ments of the Pierce-Arrow must be suc- 
cessful, for they are continued and the 
Pierce Company sells automobiles right 
along. Another automobile firm goes 
into detail in their advertisements and 
they sell automobiles. Does not each 
of these advertisements appeal to differ- 
ent temperaments rather than to dif- 
ferent classes, and why would it not he 
a_ good plan for both to mix up their 
advertisements so as to appeal to the 
three important types? 

think a series along these lines 
would prove mighty interesting to your 
readers and I believe that your writers 
could work up neues 4 original along 
these lines. G Ress. 
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Newspapers and Trademarks 


That the value of a trademark depends largely upon 
its constant appearance in some place or places, which 
will make it and the goods it represents known upon 
sight, is a basic truth of present day advertising 
science. The trademark may be simple or complex— 
a word or a picture—or both. But whatever it is, 
its value is only in proportion to the public’s familiarity 
with it. 


To accomplish this end, few methods can approach 
newspaper advertising for effectiveness. The daily 
paper is a necessity with every intelligent person. It 
offers advertisers and manufacturers just the oppor- 
tunity successful trademark exploitation requires. 


Just as newspapers are foremost among advertising 
media for such a purpose, so is 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


in the vanguard when the country’s-leading newspapers are 
under consideration. It has long been the leader in the great 
Pacific Northwestern territory which it covers, and is adding 
steadily to its power and prestige. Progressive management, 
“all the news that’s fit to print,” and an unceasing aggressive- 
ness in the best interests of the people, have put THE SEATTLE 
TIMEs in a class by itself. 


Both local and national advertisers have not been slow to make 
the most of this situation, and the volume of business THE 
TIMEs carries vouches for its worth. 
Circulation (Ayer’s Audit) : : 
Daily, 63,938 net; Sunday, 81,963 net 


Full information for the asking. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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““Mamma,” said a little girl, 
“don’t you think I had bet- 
ter go and call Willie? I 
can hear him not getting up.” 


There are a number 


of manu facturers | 
making just the sort | 


of goods the farmer 
wants, and is now 
buying. They are 
not selling him, be- 
cause the farmer does 
not know it. We can 
hear them not using 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 


| THE DIFFICULT ART OF 


| 
| 
| 











BEING DIRECT IN 
COPY 


IT IS FATALLY EASY TO LET A FLOOD 
OF WORDS DROWN THE SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE MESSAGE—EX- 
AMPLES OF GOOD AND BAD BOOK 
ADVERTISING—THE RIGHT USE OF 
THE LATENT POWER OF EXPRES- 
SION IN PLAIN WORDS MAKES 
FOR ADVERTISING STRENGTH 


By James Wallen. 


[Epitor1at NotE:—While books hap- 
pen to be the text of the following 
article, the essential message has a 
direct bearing upon advertising mer- 
chandise of all kinds, It is vital that 
the advertiser clearly understand the 
nature of the people who comprise his 
market and then go direct to their 
understandings and feelings without 
loss of word-power. The waste of 
word-power in copy is one of the re- 
grettable extravagances of advertising.] 


Books and plays have a lure for 
most of us. People who love 
books and those who are devotees 
of the theatre are half persuaded 
before they read the ads. That is 
probably why the advertising of 
these two interests of our national 
life have been most sadly neg- 
lected. It has not been necessary 
to concentrate as much thought 
on them as on the selling of less 
attractive and more _ necessary 
things. 

Were I to write ads for a book 
publisher or a theatre manager, 
I would take advantage of every 
lure and utilize it. Fascination is 
the raw stock for book and play 
advertising. It is but little used 
and I purpose to prove the fact 
by a few samples of book adver- 
tising—good and bad. 

Here is a portion of an ad 
which appeared on the back cover 
of the Book News Monthly: 


By the Author of “The Inner Shrine” 
“THE STREET 
CALLED STRAIGHT” 

Going direct to the heart of this re- 
markable story, we find a girl of fine 
instincts—beautiful and loyal as well 
—placed by her lackadaisical father’s 
misdeeds in a position toward two men 
—both of whom love her—which makes 
her life a question-mark staring her in 
the face, One man is English, one 
American, and they fight it out to the 
inevitable end—however, the girl also 
has something to say about it. What 
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that end isand how it is reached— 
makes “The Street Called Straight” the 
most brilliant novel of this author. 

Note the sentence which com- 
mences “Going direct to the heart 
of this remarkable story.” Dashes 
are employed to break up a sen- 
tence which might well have made 
three sentences at least. This is 
as hackneyed and unreadable a 
line as it is possible to build. 

Using the same idea, it would 
have been better to have the first 
line this way: 

A girl of fine instincts is placed in a 
position toward two men which makes 
her life a question-mark. Her father’s 
misdeeds are responsible. Both of the 
men love her. 

People are not interested so 
much in the publisher’s belief that 
a story is remarkable as they are 
in the proof of it. Why not sim- 
ply state the vital points of the 
story and let it go at that? The 
man who writes newspaper head- 
lines is the chap who knows how 
to accomplish this. This announce- 
ment of “The Street Called 
Straight” proves that some adver- 
tising men use better construc- 
tion than do “literary” people— 
and this ad was written by a lit- 
erary light. No real advertising 
man would break up a line with 
dashes in lieu of punctuation and 
wise sub-division. 

But here is anad on “The Prin- 
cipal Girl” which shows that what 
I have just suggested, when badly 
done, will result in a dull and fu- 
tile thing: 

“THE PRINCIPAL GIRL” 
By J. C. Snaith 
THE STORY 
Principal Girl” is 


“The charming 


| 





light comedy throughout, and introduces | 


the reader to as engaging a hero and 
as sprightly a heroine as have graced 
the pages of a novel for many a day. 

The story deals with the fortunes of 
the son of a British nobleman (very 
recently elevated to the peerage) and 
“The Principal Girl,” in whose veins 
runs the blood of some of the “oldest 
and best theatrical families.” 

How the young people reconcile the 
“theatrical aristocracy’ 
created peerage, and the peer and his 
lady to the old “theatrical family” 
makes a charming story in itself. 

The piquancy of the narrative is en- 
hanced by the author’s whimsical humor 
and delicate irony. The culmination of 
the young husband’s political career, 
engineered by his capable wife, is a 
triumph of the story-teller’s art. 


The flatness of this synopsis of 
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Ask the man 
on the ground 


Ask the advice of 
any jobber in the Great 
Northwest, regarding 
advertising, and he will 
tell you to use Foster 
& Kleiser’s outdoor 
service. 


The influence of pos- 
ters and painted dis- 
play advertising in this 
territory is so powerful 
that the largest adver- 
tisers, local and _ na- 
tional, have recognized 
its value and are users 
of our service. 


If your goods are not 
selling as they should 
in the Northwest, let 
us know the circum- 
stances and confer with 
you regarding the prop- 
er solution of this 
problem. 


Poster Displays 
Painted Displays 


Foster & Kleiser-Signs 


Seattle 
Bellingham 




















the story absolutely kills the ad. 
There is neither interest nor orig- 


inality here. 

As evidence of how interesting 
an advertisement can be written 
around a novel of theatrical life, 
I quote you, in part, Thackeray’s 
Introduction to “Vanity Fair.” A 
better book ad has never been 
written: 

BEFORE THE CURTAIN 

As the Manager of the Performance 
sits before the curtain on the boards 
and looks into the Fair, a feeling of 
profound melancholy comes over him 
in his survey of the bustling place. 
There is a great quantity of mag! and 
drinking, making love and jilting, laugh- 
ing and the contrary, smoking, cheating, 
fightin dancing and fiddling; there 
are bullies pushing about, bucks ogling 
the women, knaves picking pockets, 
policemen on the lookout, quacks (other 
quacks, plague take them!) wag oe | in 
front of their booths, and yokels looking 
up at the tinselled dancers and poor 
old rouged tumblers, while the light- 
fingered folk are operating upon their 
pockets behind. Yes, this is VANITY 
FAIR; not a moral place certainly; nor 
a merry one, though noisy. Look at the 
faces of the actors and buffoons when 
they come off from their business; and 
Tom Fool washing the paint off his 
cheeks before he sits down to dinner 
with his wife and the little Jack Pud- 
dings behind the canvas. The curtain 
will be up presently, and he will be 
turning over head and heels, and cry- 
ing ‘How are you?” 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, 
walking through an exhibition of this 
sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, 
by his own or other people’s hilarity. 
An episode of humor or _ kindness 
touches and amuses him here and there; 
—a pretty child looking at a gingerbread 
stall; a pretty girl blushing whilst her 
lover talks to her and chooses her fair- 
ing; poor Tom Fool, yonder behind 
the wagon, mumbling his bone with the 
honest family which lives by his tum- 
bling; but the general impression is one 
more melancholy than mirthful. When 
you come home, you sit down, in a 
sober, contemplative, not uncharitable 
frame of mind, and apply yourself to 
your books or your business. 

have no other moral to tag to the 
present story of “Vanity Fair.” Some 
people consider Fairs immoral alto- 
gether, and eschew such, with their 
servants and families; very likely they 
are right. But persons who think 

otherwise, and are of a lazy, or a 
benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, may 
perhaps like to step in for half an hour, 
and look at the performances. There 
are scenes of all sorts, some dreadful 
combats, some grand and lofty horse- 
riding, some scenes of high life, and 
some of very middling indeed; some 
love-making for the sentimental, and 
some light comic business; the whole 
accompanied by appropriate scenery, 
and brilliantly illuminated with the 


Author’s own candles.” 
Thackeray does not use the de- 
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scription “charming story,” nor 
the adjectives “whimsical” or 
“delicate” in connection with the 
story itself. He deals with the 
live issues of his work. 

The following is an advertise- 
ment for “The Turnstile,” by 
A. E. W. Mason: 

The romance of Harry Rames, vivid, 
forceful adventurer, fighting upward in 
politics with the steady calculation that 
took him “farthest South,” and of 
Cynthia Daventry, idealist and heiress 
—this is the central theme in a novel 
of variegated character and_ incident 
that begins on the plain-tracts of Ar. 
gentina but shifts to the political stage 
of England. It is a most convincing 
study of a strong, self-willed, far-sighted 
“‘man-on-the-make,” and a lovely woman 
of insight and splendid ideals, brought 
into intimacy at first rather by mutual 
interest than by love; and the way each 
is shaped by their conflict and contact 
is shown in right proportion to life by 
the breadth and depth in the presenta- 
tion of political and social action. 


Only two sentences in this ad! 
Out of the same number of words 
five sentences could be manufac- 
tured to express the same thought 
in a stronger manner. There is 
a tiresome stretch from initial let- 
ter to the first period. 

To find, by contrast, what is 
wrong in the construction of this 
advertisement, let us read an ad 
on Arnold Bennett’s novel ap- 
pearing as a serial in the Ameri- 
can Magazine: 

ARNOLD BENNETT 


Whatever Arnold Bennett writes ad- 
vertises itself, advertises Arnold Ben- 
nett, and advertises the medium that 
prints it. If he hadn’t been a writer 
of stories, he would have been a writer 
of advertising. 

He brings to the business of writing 
that shrewd common sense that a manu- 
facturer brings to the business of busi- 
ness. Hence, he interests that sort of 
man, not only in his own stories, but in 
the stories that most resemble them— 
good advertising, 

Arnold Bennett’s next novel will be 
the next serial in the American Maga- 


zine. 

This ad anpveared in PRINTERS’ 
INK and is directed to-advertising 
men rather than to the general 
public, but as we are concerned 
only with construction, this fact 
makes no especial difference. We 
admire the beautiful, strong 
phrases and the simple, direct 
sentences. This is one of the 
most interesting ads I have ever 
read, and part of the interest 
hinges on the splendid construc- 
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The Motor World Publishing 
Company is pleased to announce 
the appointment of W. H. Tripp 
as Western Advertising Manager 


of the Motor World 


Brock Mathewson 


Advertising Manager 
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Everybody Busy 


High Wages and a Scarcity 
of Skilled Hands in 


NEW ENGLAND 


Start your Campaign here. 


Nearly Seven Millions of people in these six 
states, and business is so gcod in the industries that 
everybody is busy at good wages. 

All beginners will find this a fertile field to sow 
their advertising seed. It is easy to cover with your 
salesforce, as it is almost out of one town or city and 
into another—so closely are they linked together. 


THE LOCAL DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


are the great mediums for all national advertisers. 
Everyone reads them, and most everyone has faith in 
what is advertised in them. So results are the rule. 


If you have a good article these 10 will show the results 
Local newspapers can produce. 


Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury, Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Meriden,Ct.,Record Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Salem,Mass.,News 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register NewBedford saris uy 
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tion from a sales, as well as from 
a literary, standpoint. Just as 
fine things may be said of Mr. 
Mason and his story directly to 
the ear of the general reader. 
The two things which interest us 
in connection with a.novel are the 
people in the story and the man 
who wrote the story. The story 
itself, that is, the words and the 
craftsmanship, do not concern us. 
People interest people and there 
is nothing more wonderfully glo- 
rious to man than man. Book 
ads tell about the man who wrote 
the story and the people in the 
story. Stock phrases cannot be 
used in this work. 

Advertising is not so much a 
matter of forming public taste as 
it is a way of catering to it. Ad- 
vertising must be built to meet 
human desires, not to direct them. 
To interest people in literary 
craftsmanship is not the function 
of advertising. Advertising in- 
tended to sell literary goods must 
follow the trend of opinion rather 
than endeavor to educate, change 
or mold it. People who write 
book advertising talk like mem- 
bers of a secret society, when 
they should write straight to the 
heart and mind. Thackeray wrote 
the advertisement for his “Vanity 
Fair” in a delightful, conversa- 
tional tone. Some of the best ad- 
vertisements I know of are Ar- 
nold Bennett’s prefaces to his 
own books. Bennett has been 
very fortunate in that the people 
who have written ads for his 
work have somewhat caught his 
spirit. 

The ad which follows is a 
breezy book ad injured by an un- 
fortunate title: 

WHO HAS NOT BEEN DELIGHTED 
WITH LA FONTAINE’S FABLES? 


The man who wrote the Fables was 
a strange fellow. Gay, irresponsible, 
made for art, La Fontaine led a happy 
life among people who saved him from 
the daily worries of existence. 

A simple, child-like being was La 
Fontaine, and a true genius. - He was 
always laughing, even when crying. 

It is a diverting story, this life of 
him. Read it, and you will learn some 
wisdom from this wise child. The book 
of his life is called 

JEAN DE LA FONTAINE 
By Frank Hamel. 


Here is an advertisement that 











In 
MERIDEN, 
CONNECTICUT 


The 
MORNING: 
RECORD 


is the alert, enterprising, 
popular family newspaper, 
and it 


GETS INTO 
THE HOMES 


of the city much more 
fully than does any other 
Meriden paper. 


The 
MORNING 
RECORD 
is 
‘* Meriden’s 


Leading 
Newspaper ’ 


9 


by every test, and it is 
Meriden’s only two-cent 
newspaper. 














Any advertiser 
seeking information 
_about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 








An Advertising 


who should be making 
money for YOU. 


Well seasoned plan and copy man—with an 
unusual knack for illustrative ideas that 
have strength, originality, difference. 
Strongest inthe creation of booklets—printed 
matter to dealer and consumer— 
And in his ability to make up a complete 
dummy’’ that holds the eye and “ gets 
across "’ 
His copy is the straight-from-the-shoulder 
**reason why’’ human interest type that 
depends on ideas and sales logic rather 
than mere cleverness. 
Particularly capable in rhe planning of 
complete selling campaigns—linking manu- 
facturer, dealer and consumer. Ability 
backed by EXPERIENCE. 
Two agencies call him in at regular intervals. 
He devotes a portion of his time each day to 
the development of two small ‘dealer 
service’ campaigns that are fast develop- 
ing into good “ placing’’ accounts. 
His afternoonsare hisown. He is open fora 
part time sa'ary engagement or on a basis of 
service rendered. Confidential—of course. 
Make engagement for any hour any after- 


noon, for a ' show me” interview, 





7Free Lance—.~ 





\. ‘‘E. M.” Box 10, Printers’ Ink. _} 
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carries the assumption that every- 
one knows about the subject. 
“Who has not been delighted with 
La_ Fontaine’s Fables?” | am 
willing to admit, for one, that [ 
have not. The balance of the ad 
is pretty good stuff. The head- 
ing, “The Fables of Laughing La 
Fontaine” would be more in the 
right spirit. Assumption of knowl- 
edge is the art of writing down 
to your readers; as if you should 
say, “Who has not been delighted 
with La Fontaine’s Fables is be- 
yond the pale.” 

“Making Home Profitable,” by 
Kate V. Saint-Maur, is a practi- 
cal book which has been adver- 
tised in a practical way. 

“MAKING HOME PROFITABLE” 

By Kate V. Saint-Maur, 

Author of “The Earth’s Bounty.” 

This book records the experiences of 
a woman who took a small farm near a 
large city and found a way to make it 
pay. Its aim is practical—to enable 
others, through a detailed account of 
this experiment, to do small farming 
profitably. Advice as to the selection 
of a farm is followed by full directions 
for poultry-raising—the best foundation 
for a city woman’s hopes of rural pros- 
perity. The matters of care, breeding, 
feeding, etc., are considered. In a like 
manner pigeons and squabs, canaries 
and bees, and pigs come in, for atten- 
tion, 

Other chapters are concerned with 
the vegetable garden and the flower 
garden—what to raise and how to plant 
and cultivate. Mushroom raising is 
also carefully studied, as well_as the 
raising of other comestibles, Here is 


the record of an actual and successful 


experience. It will prove an invaluable 
help to one who would gain a livelihood 
or increase a limited income by small 


farming. The contents of this volume 
Poultry, The Sitting 
Hen and the Incubator, Raising pod 

id- 


are as follows: 


Broilers, The Poultry Yard in 


Season, July in the Poultry Yard, ‘A 
Flock of Turkeys, Ducks and Geese, ' 
Pigeons and Squabs, Poultry Ailments, 
The Vegetable Garden, The Hotbed, 
row Asparagus, How to Grow 
Six Good Vegetables to 
Cultivate 
to Grow Small 
Fruits, How to Raise Perennial Plants, 
June Roses, Lavender and Herbs, Grow- 
ing Watercress, My Experience with 
Storing Fruit and Vegetables, 
Forcing Rhubarb and Asparagus, Rais- 
ing Pigs, Caring for House Pets, Rais- 
ing Canaries for Market, The Business 


How to 
Mushrooms, 
Grow, How to Plant an 
Strawberries, How 


Bees, 


Side. 


This is a simple and effective 
ad. You will note that this ad- 
vertisement says nothing about 
the style in which the book 1s 
The literary workman- 


written. 
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ship is a secondary consideration, 
and in fact it is not suggested in 
the ad. What you get is the ac- 
tual experience of a woman in 
small farming. You gain a splen- 
did idea of the hook. You want 
it. You can see actual profit to 
you in possessjng this book, and 
atter all, that is the purpose of 
book advertising. Show the pros- 
pective reader that the book will 
bring him either Pleasure or 
Profit. There are no other rea- 
sons for buying books in this day 


and age. 
—_——__+or—-—-——"’ 


SALES AND ADVERTISING CON- 
VENTION 


Indianapolis is going to get more pub- 
licity from the automobile this fall 
through a national sales and advertising 
convention of automobile men. This is 
to be held October 8 and 9, according to 
the plans, for which J, Cole, of the 
Cole Motor Car Company, is in part 
responsible. Every automobile manu- 
facturer and sales agent is to be in- 
vited to attend the meeting and bring 
along all his men. 

The plans, which have so far been 
well mapped out, call for a big banquet 
which will prove one of the drawing 
cards, in addition to the usual conven- 
tion proceedings. Men noted in the in- 
dustry and in sales work are to give 
addresses, and a long list has been given 
out. Among the names may be men- 
tioned such lights of publicity as E. 
Leroy Pelletier, Elbert Hubbard and 
John Lee Mahin. 

Se ae ae 


NEW ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


The advertising men of Alliance, O., 
have organized the Alliance Advertising 
Association, with the following officers: 
President, Milton  Bejach, advertising 
manager, The McCaskey Lg peed Com- 
pany; vice-president, W. T. Edmondson, 
Jr., commercial manager, the Alliance 
Gas & Power Company; secretary, F. M. 
Kettle, of E. D. Hester & Co.; treas- 
urer, Clyde Cassaday, of the Cassaday 
Drug Company; executive committee, 
I. Koch, G. C. Russell, H. L ake- 
field, William Rose, E. J, G. Lovett, 
Frank Baughman and Charles Sebring. 


—_+e+—____ 


E. W. Hemphill, formerly connected 
with the Cheltenham Advertising Serv- 
ice, is now associated with Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

———_—_+0+— 

_W. P. Rose has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Erie (Pa.) Even- 
ing Herald. He formerly was with 
Suburban Life and Lord & Thomas. 

—————_+o+—_____ 


The advertising agency conducted in 
Philadelphia by Henry L. Hornberger 
has been sold to Alfred Gratz, of the 
Same city, 
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Ask Any Portland 
Merchant 


large or small, and he will tell 
you that the EVENING EX- 
PRESS produces, by far, the 
greatest results of any Portland 
paper. Some assert that the 
EXPRESS produces more re- 
sults than ALL the rest com- 
bined, 


The EVENING EXPRESS 
has a larger Net Paid circula- 
tion than all (three) other Port- 
land dailies COMBINED! 


Largest circulation of any 
Maine daily! 


Portland, Maine 


Evening 
Express 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








It’s A Fixed Habit 


in the great majority of Brockton 
Homes to read the 


ockto 
Enterprise 


before and after supper. The 
sections are separated, divided up 
and read by the whole family. 


NO GOING TO BED BEFORE THE 
ENTERPRISE IS READ 


32nd YEAR EVENINGS 


me 
~ 


35 CENTS PERINCH 


CIRCULATION 13,000 
POPULATION 60,000 
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“Liggett”’ of Boston 
pays $20 per annum 
per square foot for 
the store at the cor- 
ner of 34th Street 
and Broadway 


Sherwin-Williams of 
Cleveland pay $2.00 per 
annum per square foot 
for a store in the CUY- 
LER BUILDING around 
the corner, on 32d street. 
It is a question which one 
has the better looking 
place. 


You can rent the store 
next to Sherwin-Williams 
(in the same building) for 
$2 per square foot. It 
fronts on, and has show 
windows in two streets 
with a skylight right in 
the middle of it. If you 
want a store in the Heart 
of New York, ask us for 
particulars. 


Loton H. Slawson Company 
17 Madison Avenue New York 





efe s 
Specifications : 
The Cuyler Building runs 
from 116-120 West 32d St. 
through to 119-123 West 31st 
St. The store contains 6750 
ft. and the basement 10,000 ft, 
The ceilings are 17.6 ft. high. 
100% sprinkler equipment 
throughout. Around the cor- 
ner from Penna. Station, Gim- 
bels, Saks, Hotels, etc. 5th 
Ave. Bus passes the door. 
Broadway, Sixth and Seventh 
Ave. Surface Cars and Sixth 
Ave, “L” and Manhatta Tube 
at the corner. Subway at 33rd 
St. Branch Post Office next 
door. 




















AN ENGLISH VIEW OF 
AMERICAN SELLING 
METHODS 





AMERICAN EFFICIENCY ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE FREEDOM WITH WHICH 
OUR MANUFACTURERS EXCHANGE 
INFORMATION WITH ONE AN- 
OTHER—SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 
UNDEVELOPED IN ENGLAND. 





The following article is taken 
from the Consultant, London, 
Eng., and is written by Thomas 
Russell, former advertising man- 
ager of the London Times and 
who has directed some of the most 
important English advertising 
campaigns of the last twenty-five 
years: 

“The notion that English men 
of business are less competent or 
less intelligent than American 
business men is utterly mistaken: 
I have had very great opportuni- 
ties of conference with both. In- 
efficiency in British advertising 
and British sales-work does not 
arise out of inferiority in brains. 
Take us all round—and except for 
one very serious temperamental 
defect which I will mention later— 
we have better, broader, brighter 
brains than our cousins across the 
ocean. Yet our advertising and 
selling methods are not in the 
same street with theirs and never 
will be until we obtain the same 
advantages. It will be necessary 
to use some rather strong lan- 
guage in characterizing the causes 
of British inefficiency —for in 
these fields we are inefficient—but 
the job has to be undertaken. 

“The marvelous efficiency of 
American selling methods is 
largely a product of the frank- 
ness and good editorship of 
American technical publications. 
But this frankness is not entirely 
the merits of the editors. It is the 
merit of their public. Read any 
American journal of Advertising 
and Salesmanship and what do 
you find? Take the New York 
PRINTERS’ INK; take any trade 
paper published in America. You 
find page after page, article after 
article, in which the methods and 
results of commercial and manu- 
facturing houses are explained in 





















































the fullest detail. Names, plans, 
figures, policy, organization, are 
freely and frankly made known; 
and the result is that American 
trade is leaping upward through 
efficient selling methods. These 
publications are eagerly read, and 
profited by. Through their influ- 
ence efficiency is built upon ascer- 
tained results. Now turn from 
American trade and_ technical 
papers to English ones, and what 
do you find? You find page after 
page of generalities, ‘interviews,’ 
‘basic principles, and fulsome 
‘write-ups’ without a fact to a 
folio—theory instead of detail, 
dull disquisition instead of ex- 
perience, The sort of punk which 
fills our technical papers is enough 
to send a reader to sleep—if any- 
one ever read them. But no one 
does read them whose time is 
worth anything. There is nothing 
to be learned from them. 


THE DEARTH OF INFORMATION 


“This is in part the fault of 
editors. They do not buy stuff 
of any value to their readers, be- 
cause they will not pay the price. 

“But this is not the chief cause 
of the inferiority. Four-fifths 
of the signed and a good deal of 
the unsigned matter in British 
technical publications is not con- 
tributed for the fee at all. It is 
contributed for self-advertise- 
ment in the one case and for log- 
rolling purposes in the other case. 
The real cause of inefficiency in 
British trade publications—espe- 
cially those concerned with adver- 
tising—is the hide-bound, close- 
fisted secretiveness of British 
traders. In this one respect we 
are, as a people, narrower, duller, 
less intelligent than the Ameri- 
can. This is the temperamental 
defect which I mentioned above. 
We think that everything we do 
ought to be kept secret, lest some- 
one else should profit by our wis- 
dom, forgetting that each one of 
us 1s in any case at the mercy of 
his staff, or some of them, who 
may at any time be leaving us, 
and that the collated knowledge 
of the whole fraternity must 
necessarily outweigh an individ- 
ual experience. An English man 
of business behaves as if all his 
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The Best Newspaper— 
The Largest Circulation 


of New Haven’s daily papers. 
The REGISTER selling at two 
cents has a larger circulation 
than any other paper in New 
Haven. 

Justly so—it is such a good 
newspaper, with more news and 
more departmental matter than 
any other daily that it is the 
choice of New Haven people. 

It carries 

More Local Display advertising 

More Classified advertising 

More Foreign advertising 


than any other NEW HAVEN 
paper. 


New Haven 
(Conn.) 


Register ~ 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Dayton, Ohio, has 24,165 wage 
earners: During 1911 they re- 
ceived in wages $14,690,996.67. 
Springfield, Ohio, has 12,000 
wage earners: During 1911 
bong received in wages $6,600,- 


Three-fourths of these people 
own their own homes, 


In 75 per cent of the homes 
of Dayton and Springfield the 
News League papers are read 
every day. Sworn circulation 
records prove it, 


Combined Daily Average Cir- 
culation for six months ending 
June 30, 1912, 42,991. 
Combination rate, 6 cents per 
line, 

What specific information can 
we send you that will help you 
plan your campaign for Day- 
ton and Springfield territory? 
Ask us for it. Address: 


News League of Ohio 
Desk R. Dayton, Ohio. 
New York—LaCoste & Maxwell, 

Monolith Bldg. 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples 
Gas Bldg. 
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District 
Sales-Manager 


Excellent connection for 
successful salesman with 
executive ability and 
strong personality, capable 
of handling men and earn- 
ing big money. Advertis- 
ing sign experience pre- 
ferred, but not necessary. 
Permanent proposition. 


Favorably known concern 
just creating two new posi- 
tions. Territories New 
York and Chicago. Both 
well established. State ex- 
perience in detail. Appli- 
cation confidential. “D.S.,” 
Box 12, Printers’ Ink. 

















“Jt's the Fashion that Sells the Fabric"’ 


Dry Goods 


Established 1990 
Max Jagerhuber, Founder and President 


Rates and discounts to advertising 
agents upon application. 


Dry Goods Publishing Co., Inc. 
« 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 
New York Corporation with @ paid up capital of $100,000.00, 


Suite of Offices 
for Rent 
Fully Furnished 


Equipped complete—desks, type- 
writers, safe, filing cases, every- 
thing even to rugs. In heart of 
Advertising Zone. Suitable for 
small Agency. 3 private offices. 
Confidential. “C.O." Box 9, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


























methods were a guilty secret. He 
acts as though he lived in contin- 
ual fear of his competitors. 


THE BOGY OF SECRETIVENESS 


“What rubbish all this is! If 
a man’s competitors want to know 
his methods they will learn them. 
There never was a ‘secret process’ 
of any value that didn’t leak out. 
There never was a_ business 
method that a competitor’s trav- 
ellers could not, and did not 
learn from their customers, and 
pass on to him. We are not really 
a nation of privy conspirators, 
working discreditably in the dark. 
We are a whole lot more honor- 
able and honest than any other 
people on the earth. I have tray- 
elled pretty much all over the 
world on business bent, and I 
say without fear of refutation 
(though with every expectation 
of denial) that British commerce 
is one of the greatest moral 
forces in operation at this mo- 
ment. We are fairer, opener, 
more honest; we have less to fear 
from each other and from the 
world than any other business 
community. But the keynote of 
our muddled minds is  furtive- 
ness, secretiveness, timidly mak- 
ing mystery where no mystery 
need be. And we are punished 
for our fears by the scourge of 
inefficiency. Every one of us 
works in the dark and gropes 
(with enormous waste of money 
and effort) where the acute 
American throws everything open 
and learns a hundred times more 
from his competitors, and from 
people who are not his competi- 
tors at all, than he teaches them. 
The consequence is that our 
technical publications—especially 
about advertising—are filled with 
vague generalities which no one 
reads, while similar papers in 
America are building up efficiency 
upon frank published facts. To 
read an ‘interview’ with a British 
advertiser in any of our adver- 
tising papers is enough to make a 
cat laugh—if the cat has a suffi- 
ciently critical intelligence to note 
the elaborate gush of words with 
which the advertiser talks to the 
reporter, without ever, by any 
chance, saying anything. This 1s 
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the real reason why British sell- 
ing and advertising are contempt- 
ibly weak, while American selling 
and advertising are strong, effi- 
cient, and daily improving.” 


HIGH CALIBRE THINKING HELPS 


In the current number of one of the 
drug journals a druggist submits speci- 
mens of four advertisements which he 
has been running and without the 
slightest evidence that they have done 
any good. From which he concludes 
that it does not pay to advertise unless 
you have some special feature worth 
advertising. P . 

He is pretty close to the ttuth in this. 
His advertisements were of the ready- 
made variety, bought at so much a year, 
we suppose, and intended to fit any 
drug store by the simple addition of 
that drug store’s name. They were 
absolutely colorless. They did not 
bring results because there was no 
reason why they should. Having been 
made to fit all drug stores, they actually 
did fit none, 

This is a pretty safe test for an ad- 
vertisement: write it, and then, when 
you get through, rub out your own 
name and put in a competitor’s instead. 
{f it fits his store as well as yours, 
tear it up—it is worthless. 

If you can determine what special 
reasons there are why people should 
trade with you, you have material for 
advertising. If you can find no special 
reasons, then it is high time to make 
some. What you need is not adver- 
tising, but some high-grade age 
about how to improve your store, an 
make it worthy of advertising. 

We would criticise this druggist then 
for stopping in the wrong place. Cer- 
tainly he did wisely to choke off those 
worthless advertisements. But did he 
then wait for some special reason to 
turn up, or did he begin trying to make 
his store unique, so much better than 
any other store that he would have 
plenty of pertinent facts to tell which 
no competitor could say for himself? 
Yhat is the thing he should have done. 
Possibly he did. We hope so. If we 
had a drug store that could not be ad- 
vertised to advantage, and could not 
be made worthy of it, we’d offer it for 
sale mighty cheap.—The New Idea. 

+o+ 


RELIGIOUS PAPER SYNDICATE 


It is stated on good authority that a 
$1,650,000 syndicate is being formed 
in Chicago and in New York to reor- 
ganize the Protestant religious press of 
the country. Working quietly, the 
founders of the syndicate, according 
to their latest announcement, have en- 
tered into contracts for the purchase of 
many of the oldest denominational pa- 
pers in Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco. 
One hundred thousand dollars of pre- 
ferred stock of this company has al- 
ready been taken. Andrew Stevenson, 
of Chicago, is the president. The plan 
of the syndicate is to retire papers 
which are now operated at a loss and 
to merge others. 
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Nearly Every 
Copy Tells 


On Worcester Trade 


The foreign advertiser who 
has his goods in Worcester will 
create the largest possible sales 
by using the 


Evening Gazette 
for 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Ninety per cent (90%) of the 
GAZETTE’S circulation is in, 
and close by, the City of Wor- 
cester. This concentration of 
circulation is the big factor in 
the big results from Gazette 
ads. 

This concentrated circulation, 
plus quantity, plus quality and 
in a home newspaper make it 
the most desirable buy of any 
Worcester daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Articles tending to promote 
health, hygiene or sanitation, 
will find a seady sale among 
the readers of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


It is the top-notch medium in 
the magazine field for adver- 
tising directed along health 
lines. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. |. Romer. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers, 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MATHEws, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR. 
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Philadelphia Office: Evening Bulletin Building. 
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Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gko. M. KOHN, 
Manager, 
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Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 











New York, September 19, 1912 


The first step 
Helping towards co-oper- 


Them Get ation is an wn- 
Acquainted derstanding of 
the other fellow’s problems: what 
he is actually doing and what he 
wants to accomplish. Mutual 
helpfulness—which is co-opera- 
tion under another name—is not 
possible between strangers, un- 
conscious of each other’s needs 
and desires. Nowhere is this fact 
more strikingly illustrated than in 
the processes of the distribution 
and sale of goods. Manufacturer 
and retailer felt for a long time 
that their interests were separate 
if not actually antagonistic, and 
it is only recently and in isolated 
instances that they have “gotten 
acquainted” to the point of realiz- 
ing that their interests were real- 
ly to a large degree identical. 

The Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Harvard 
University is doing what appears 
to be a valuable work along these 
lines, through its Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. Dean Edwin F. 


Gay, in a recent address before 
the National Association of Credit 
Men in Boston, told of the efforts 
of the bureau to obtain an ac- 


curate and comprehensive know|- 
edge of the problems of the shoe 
retailer. The work was under- 
taken by the bureau, because, as 
Dean Gay said, “the expense in- 
volved, the time consumed, as well 
as the competitive conditions, ren- 
der it usually impracticable for a 
single business house to collect 
the facts about even its own busi- 
ness.” 

In the process of collecting the 
information about the line of bus- 
iness first chosen, the bureau 
struck a snag which is described 
by Dean Gay as follows: 


It was soon found that despite the 
interest and desire of many dealers 
to co-operate it was impossible to 
obtain the most significant facts, those 
bearing on the cost of distribution, 
because of variations in bookkeeping. 
For example, some estimated profits 
on cost and some on the selling price; 
some included depreciation and some 
did not; some charged rent for build- 
ings which they owned and some did 
not. It was essential, therefore, to 
devise and introduce a uniform system 
of accounts. 

This system, the combined product 
of accountants, practical shoe men, and 
members of the School’s teaching staff, 
is now available, and already, though 
its introduction is very recent, some 
1,500 shoe retailers have been ap- 
proached to date by field agents or by 
mail and some 500 are now corre: 
sponding with us, many of whom have 
already adopted the system. 


It is the purpose of the bureau 
to continue its investigation 
through all the various lines of 
business, to discover, in the words 
of Dean Gay, “whether the mid- 
dleman, including the retailer, per- 
forms a function of purely me- 
chanical distribution or does he 
give a service as well, and does 
this apply to all or only to certain 
lines of.goods?” In such cases 
where the middleman actually 
does give a service beyond the 
mere mechanical distribution, it 
is the purpose of the bureau to 
develop means of making that 
service more valuable. 

The results of the investigation 
are to be frankly accessible to 
business men generally, and if they 
are used can hardly fail to pro- 
mote a better acquaintance be- 
tween manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer with the consequent bet- 
ter understanding and co-opera- 
tion which that implies. 
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PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Organization is all right, but 
one man to lick the stamps and 
another to put them on the en- 
velopes is carrying it a little too 
far. 








The One of the big 


Executive’s "tbber — compa- 

nies out in Ak- 

All-Hearing ron, O., has in- 

Ear stalled a tele- 
phone improvement which places 
the president of the company in 
close and, if desired, secret touch 
with every department and office 
in his plant. When he wants to 
know, for instance, what is going 
on in the advertising manager’s 
office he presses a button and, 
presto! he gets every whisper of 
the conversation, solicitation or 
dictation that is proceeding there. 
And the advertising manager does 
not necessarily know it, either! 

That is not the idea, however. 
Most, if not all, of the actual prac- 
tice is just the opposite, and the 
real purpose is quick and effective 
communication, and the holding 
of wire conferences in which a 
dozen, if necessary, may simulta- 
neously participate. 

There are other possible uses. 
When the sales or advertising 
manager is hearing a visitor, 
say, On some important matter 
in which the president is inter- 
ested, a touch upon a concealed 
button apprises the latter of that 
fact and makes him an unseen 
and perhaps even a silent partner 
in the parley. 

There are doubtless occasions 
when it is perfectly legitimate to 


do this, but one does not have to - 


be a prophet or the son of a 
prophet to foresee a good deal of 
chafing under it on the part of 
employees and suspicion and re- 
sentment on the part of some 
who do business with a house of 
this sort that is “all ear.” 

The solution, however, is plain. 
No objection will be heard from 
the employee who has nothing to 
hide or from the visitor who has 
a legitimate business proposition 
to make. It is really the effect- 
ive, purifying force of publicity 
that is involved. Publicity in the 


long run must make for charac- 
ter, and character, if one wants 
to put it that way, always makes 
for more business. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The best guarantee is the know- 
ledge that you don’t need a guar- 
antee. 





In a certain 

Stepping clothing concern 

Into the Ad in an_ Eastern 

’ city the adver- 
Man's Shoes tising man did 
his work without the aid of an 
assistant. There is no need of 
naming the concern, for the situ- 
ation was about what it is in hun- 
dreds of concerns. 

The firm employed a score of 
clerks, but with one exception 
these young men seemed to be 
blissfully unthoughtful of the 
probability that the advertising 
man might leave some day. This 
particular young man did think 
of it, and he acted—studying 
everything about advertising that 
he could get hold of—courses, 
books, trade papers—and picking 
up all he could from observation. 
When the advertising man got 
restless and pulled out, this young 
man presented his claims, got his 
chance to make good, and made 
good. 

Those who are in a position to 
study the various classes of per- 
sons trying to break into the ad- 
vertising field wonder that more 
of them are not clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers or other em- 
ployees in concerns where consid- 
erable advertising is done. These 
people have an ideal opportunity, 
for around them daily they can 
see the application of much that 
they may learn about advertising, 
and in most instances they would 
be afforded an opportunity to as- 
sist the advertising manager if 
they demonstrated any ability in 
that direction. Without making 
a change of position they can ac- 
quire that much-coveted experi- 
ence that the beginner so often 
lacks and finds difficult to get. 
This experience fits them to go 
out after something bigger if the 
old job does not afford room for 
growth. 
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But it seems to be the perver- 
sity of human nature that the 
young man who is in the best 
position to drop into an advertis- 
ing man’s shoes is often he who 
lacks the purpose to make the 
most of the opportunity. A 
prominent advertising man who 
advertised for a stenographer for 
himself and made a point of the 
fact that the position afforded a 
fine chance to learn advertising 
was disappointed with the re- 
sponse. On the other hand, any 
quantity of street-car conductors, 
mail-carriers, telegraph operators, 
laborers and others whose daily 
duties are entirely unrelated to 
advertising work seem to have 
the ambition to become advertis- 
ing men. No one has the right to 
say that such persons cannot suc- 
ceed in the field of advertising. 
Indeed, cases are on record where 
they have succeeded. But the 
road is harder for this class of 
aspirants. 

Maybe the secret of the situa- 
tion is that institutions offering 
courses of instruction in advertis- 
ing find it easier to sell their 
product to those who know the 
least about the business. Or may- 
be the reason is that the distant 
field is more attractive than the 
nearby one. 

Printers’ INK believes that the 
door of opportunity in advertis- 
ing should be left open for any 
one who has the courage, the in- 
itiative, the creativeness, to enter. 
And if the motorman or the bar- 
ber can break in, let him be dou- 
bly welcome because of the lesson 
he affords to hundreds of young 
men now employed by advertis- 
ers but who appear to be asleep 
to the great opportunities in the 
field of “selling through public- 
ity.” 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

It’s a lot easier to play the 
game from the grandstand—and 
the application is not limited to 
baseball. 








The United 
U. z= A nema States Motor 
‘auure Company has 


been placed in the hands of a re- 


ceiver, and those who are disposed 
to blame advertising for the high 
cost of living, reactionary politics 
and the drought in Texas will no 
doubt find therein a text quite to 
their liking. The United States 
Motor Company advertised; it 
failed: quod erat demonstrandum, 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
petition filed by the creditors 
points out that the failure is due 
rather to bad arithmetic than to 
any expenditure for publicity. 

It was the custom of the Motor 
Company to purchase all supplies 
for its subsidiary companies, and 
to carry the cost thereof upon its 
books as debits against its subsid- 
iaries. Then, when it needed 
money, or one of its subsidiaries 
needed money, it was the custom 
to sell or discount the notes of 
subsidiaries up to the amount of 
their indebtedness for supplies 
purchased. Bearing in mind the 
fact that it is a long time between 
the purchase of a batch of steel 
shafting and the realization of a 
profit upon it as part of a finished 
automobile, it is not hard to see 
where the lack of capital came in. 
The individuals who purchased 
the notes wanted their money 
when it was due, and were not in- 
clined to wait upon the exigencies 
of automobile selling seasons. If 
the United States Government 
should issue currency against the 
debts of the various states, it 
might go broke, too. 

Advertising will do a good 
many things, and some very won- 
derful things, but nobody has yet 
discovered how to make it atone 
perpetually for bad management. 


—_———__+or——_—— 


JOINT MEETING OF CHICAGO 
CLUBS 





The September meeting of the Chi- 
cago Trade Press Association was held 
at the Press Club Thursday evening, 
September 12. It was a joint meeting 
with the Ben Franklin Club and_ the 
speaker of the evening was the Hon. 
Martin B. Madden, United States repre- 
sentative from Chicago, who gave a talk 
on postal thatters. 

Mr. Madden was heartily applauded 
in his statements, which reflected his at- 
titude toward the magazines and trade 
papers of the country. He stands for 
a square deal and no increase for the 
second-class postage rates, 
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Old Style Buying 
and New 


Some seven years ago when discussing ad- 
vertising with Mr. Leonard M. Frailey of 
the Joseph Campbell Company, he said, 
“The first thing you advertising men 
mention is how much circulation you have. 
I am not interested in how much, I want to 
know the kind.” Mr. Frailey had the cor- 
rect idea of value several years ahead of 
the times. 


uch ti alec 


Then—values were judged by amount: to- 
day—values are judged by kind—first; the 
. amount is secondary. 


es 

. A million circulation with proportionate 

a , 

he rate is a wasteful buy for the average ad- 
vertiser if it represents readers with whom 

- each dollar is a large percent of their weekly 

yet income. 

one 

ent. 





Every reader of LIFE is not a millionaire, 


0 but as a class its readers have ample means 

to enjoy most every desire which money 
Ce provides. You can reach this class of 
—_ readers through LIFE which is “another 
‘io reason” why it is your interest to use LIFE 
a talk 


—the publication they are talking about. 
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George B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St. W., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr. Marquette Bldg., 1203, Chicago. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


New York, Sept. 12, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your list of books on pages 60 and 
62 of Printers’ Ink of September, 
1912, is very interesting indeed. But 
how are we to-order these? Who are 
the publishers? I wish you could let 
us know somehow. 

MarsHALL CUSHING. 

It hardly seems necessary to 
suggest to so experienced a jour- 
nalist and business man as our 
correspondent that books are sold 
in book stores and that any book- 
seller is glad to fill orders for 
books which he may not have in 
stock. Or, if it is more conven- 
ient, Printers’ INK itself will 
supply any of the books at the 
prices named. 

Another book which might 
have been included in the orig- 
inal list is “Commmercial Prece- 
dents,” published at three dollars 
and a half by the American Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Conn. It is 
a compilation of 1,500 answers to 
questions that have .been asked 
the editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce, covering such topics as 
contracts, sales, trade-marks, pat- 
ents, partnerships, guarantees, 
agents, etc—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
or 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


An American in China writes to the 
New York Sun as follows: ‘“The things 
that puzzle and perplex us in the Chi- 
nese become, on closer knowledge, 
simple, and so, no doubt, do we perplex 
and puzzle the Chinaman till he gets 
to know us better. A mandarin from 
the interior dined with me the other 
evening. In his honor the dinner was 
Chinese. One course consisted of eggs 
apparently whole, yet within them was 
a delicate salad of mushrooms, lettuce, 
nuts and mustard. ‘It puzzles me,’ I 
said to the mandarin, “how all these 
things are put inside a whole egg.” 
My guest took up an uncut magazine 
from a table. ‘But it puzzles me still 
more,’ he said, peering between the 
leaves, ‘how you manage to put. the 
printing in here!’” 

—_~+o»>—__ 


THEY HAVE HELP 


DusvuguE, Ia., Aug. 29, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Sometimes I have been inclined to 
wonder where so much bad advertising 
comes from, and have often thought 
that the advertisers couldn’t do it all by 
themselves but must have help. They 
do. The following paragraph is taken 
from a published article signed by an 











“advertising counselor,” whose acver. 
tising, no doubt, is quite as good as 
his praise of it: 

“Advertisements are the pulse of com. 
merce and universal activities. They 
contain not only rare specimens of hu- 
man idiosyncracies, but afford a general 
view of life in every possible phrase, 
They aid the arts and sciences; they 
minister to love; they speak of change; 
sometimes they excite a smile, sometimes 
a tear. To the poor they offer wealth; 
the bock-buyer learns the price and title 
of the latest work; the pleasure sceker 
is posted in amusements, the real estate 
man learns of a desirable tenant witli 
out children or dogs for his client’s 
house. The traveler the best means of 
conveyance; the unemployed find em. 
ployment; in fact, every imaginable hu- 
man want. is ye! abundantly by the 
advertisement department of magazines 
and newspapers.” 

Harotp Dixon, 
———~~+o->—___—_ 


DEATH OF WILLIAM MATTHEW 
SHIRLEY 


William Matthew Shirley, of Chi- 
cago, died September 4. 

n 1895 Mr. Shirley became manager 
of the advertising department of the 
Chicage Daily News. From there he 
went to the Palmer Tire Company, serv- 
ing as advertising manager, and in 1899 
became manager of the advertising de- 
partment of Swift & Co., remaining 
there several years. 

few years ago he became publisher 
of the Ladies’ Review, the official organ 
of the Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
World. In 1910 he founded the Shir- 
ley Press, a modern type of print 
shop, specializing in advertising litera- 
ture. 

For many years Mr. Shirley was 
president of the Atlas Club, of Chicago. 


——+o+—___ 


PLAN TO TAKE EXHIBITS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The American Manufacturers Export 
Association announces that about Janv- 
ary 1st a 14,000-ton steamship will be 
started on a trip to South and Central 
American-and West Indian ports. This 
floating industrial trade excursion will, 
if all goes well, carry exhibitions of 
products from a wide range of manv- 
facturing concerns, chiefly those allied 
with the hardware trade. The idea of 
the trip is to open the way for extensive 
trading which it is expected will come 
with the completion of the Panama 
Canal. 








tee 
BUSINESS SHOW POSTPONED 


The Business Show, which was t0 
have been held by the Federal Govert- 
ment this fall at Washington, has been 
postponed until January next. 
original plan in all its details will be 
carried out at that time. The reason 
for the postponement is the decision 
to investigate the United States Patent 
Office, with a view to its reorganization. 
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The Heart of the Metropolis 


21 Blocks of Broadway—Twenty-Third to Forty-Second Streets 
HEIDELBERG TOWER 


This photo- These signs 
graph — +. will dominate 
5th Ave. an 


forty-nine 

blocks of 
densely congest- 
ed territory lying 
North, East, South 

and West of Times 
Square. 

It is estimated that at least 
One Million Persons 
Daily will come within 
easy range of these day and 
night signs. 


231d Street, 

shows the Heidel- 
berg Electric 
Sign Tower ac 
Broadway and 42nd 

Street, without the new 
triangular steel extensions \. 
which will make the south 

sign space 100 feet wide, 
north-east space 57x100 feet 
and north-west space 60x 100 feet. 


This is the greatest circulation in the world—and it means 
circulation-plus. 

The millions who see these signs are k ple 
—all able to buy your goods and all right in rs y rte -s they are sold, es to get oe into 
one of the h leenieds eds of convenient shops and make purchases, We offer ‘this sign space, foot 
for foot, at the lowest price ever named for Broadway electric signs. 


Godair-Wimmer Bldg. Co., 1465 B’way, N. Y. i. 











[847 ROGERS BROS. S gh 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


The famous trade mark 1847 ROGERS BROS, 
guarantees the Aeaviest triple plate 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware, 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








There is nothing very remark- 
able about this piece of National 
Cash Register copy, and yet it is 
a fine example of a simple but ef- 
fective way of showing the ma- 
chine in daily use, without bring- 
ing in unnecessary details that 
add nothing to the advertisement. 
This trick of bringing in only 














Classified Records 
Always at Hand, 





nyone, yeu'can always 
Know the exact up-to-the-minute standing of the 
departments of your business. 7 i h 
(The printed records are * thect on every, 
transaction. Mistakes are stopped.” Detail 
work is reduced. ‘ Controlling figures are tus 
«hished wathout disturbing the business routing,” 
The kind of registef for your business ig, 
Uctermined by the classi” a 
{hed totals you need. 









SHOWING THE PRODUCT IN USE 


the part of the human figure that 
is needed in order: to convey the 
‘idea is a familiar expedient with 
trained designers of advertise- 
ments, but something that new- 
comers do not always compre- 
hend. 
* * * 

“Very few houses that I know 
anything about,” says a success- 
ful traveling salesman to the 
Schoolmaster, “have a one-price 
system. My house never has 
maintained it, and, furthermore, 
I don’t believe it should. On 
most of the goods I sell I have 
three prices that I quote, accord- 
ing to my judgment. Here is a 


man whom I know to be a very 
close buyer, who is as good as 
gold and takes all discounts. He 
has to have my best price, or [| 
lose the business. Here is an- 
other man who is slow and trou- 
blesome. I want his business, but 
i let him take my highest price, 
What’s wrong with that way of 
treating them?” 

This is the human-nature side 
of it, even if the practice isn’t 
according to the modern ideals of 
salesmanship. It would be inter- 
esting to know how general the 
practice followed by this sales- 
man. is. 

* * * 

It is a big undertaking to at- 
tempt to change the habits of peo- 
ple, and the Schoolmaster is frank 
to say that he didn’t expect the 
Wrigley Chewing Gum buy-it-by- 
the-box campaign to be success- 
ful. It seemed to be a bold thing 
to suggest that the buyer of chew- 
ing gum should invest in twenty 
packages at one purchase. “Peo- 
ple buy candy and cigars by the 
box. Why not chewing gum?” 
said B. D’Emo, who directed this 
campaign. And so it went on 
Mr. D’Emo wrete the Schoolmas- 
ter recently: “I am very much 
pleased to say that the buy-it-by- 
the-box campaign is turning out 
better than we had even thought, 
and we are still getting unsolic- 
ited letters from all parts of the 
country,. stating. that the writers 
had been buying Spearmint Gum 
by the box long before we adver- 
tised the box-purchase idea.” 

* * * 

The world surely does move. 
Inquiry in a little Southern town 
brought out the fact that the col- 
ored people, too, have gone up in 
their ideas of what they should 
have. A local merchant says that 
they are buying clothing up to 
$18 and $20 a suit and $3.50 and 
$4 shoes. There was a time, an 
it wasn’t so very long ago, when 
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The Rapid Electrotype Company 
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of Canada 
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; Montreal 
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By ordering your Canadian Advertising 

| 

F Plates from us, you save |'/,c. per sq. 

y inch duty charges, lessen your express 

im bills and avoid delay and trouble in 

. getting them through the Customs. 

Have you thought about this > 
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tow! The above illustrations are the favorite pictures of the three candidates. Our photograv- 
e col- ure reproductions of them on heavy paper have made a hit. Sizes and prices as follows: 
up it 2tzis $25.00 per M $37'50 per M $80.00 per M $4900 ber’ M 
ould  “sxi1 ”°7'50 ber M 12:00 per M 15.00 per M iss 

s that We can make emiicdin delivery. icone copies sndtas ta anyone except reliable 
up to rated interested houses. We will, however, mail single copies and small quantities at 
0 an twenty-live cents each for larger ones and ten cents each for small size. 
oF THE HARTLEY COMPANY 


Color and Black and White Engravers—Photogravure Printers 
129-135 LAFAYETTE STREET : 3 : NEW YORK CITY 
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“It's the Fashion that Sells the Fabric” 


Dery Gocds 


Established 1900 
Max Jagerhuber, Founder and President 


Rates and discounts to advertising 
agents upon application. 


Dry Goods Publishing Co., Inc. 


116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 








New York Corporation with # paid up capital of $108,000.00, 








A* Art Department 
at Your Command 


As the representative of 15 well-known 
illustrators, I can cffer you a service 
that is unique and distinctive. 

Each of these men 
along certain lines—at least one of them 
can handle best the illustration you re- 
quire. Investigate this service. 


Howard R. Evans 


Metropolitan Life Building 


About 100 original drawings in color 
always on hand—suitable for catalog 
etc.— 


and booklet’ covers, calendars, 
priced from $25.00 upwards. 


pl 


is a specialist 





“TRY IT OUT” IN 
AURORA, ILL. 


BECAUSE—The Aurora _ Beacon- 
News is the only daily in a com- 
munity of over 80,000. 
BECAUSE—It goes into 95% of all 
the homes in Aurora, IIl., and into 
80% of all the homes in the sur- 
rounding suburban territory. 
BECAUSE—This is an average com- 
munity and will cost only .023 per 
inch per 1,000 of circulation or .0041 
per 1,000 of population to cover 
completely. 

Get our Dope Sheet and data about 
the paper and its field. 


Beacon-News, Aurora, IIl. 











A Magazine Circulation Man 


who has had experience in building up an 
organization of subscriber agents. Must 
know the game thoroughly and be able to 
show successful record. Splendid opportun- 
ity for the right man with national magazine 
of, big circulation which has never used this 

mkthod but is peculiarly adapted to it. 
“H.R.,”’ Box 12, Printers’ Ink. 














anything over $10 and $12 cloth- 
ing was unsalable to the colored 
people of the small towns and 
villages. 
; * * 
An advertisement that will sure- 
ly stand study by students of ad- 
vertising is the “Read Business 
Books” piece of copy. Here we 
have an example of very strong 
introductory display, while the 
book itself is shown attractively, 
It is wonderful sometimes just 


READ 


Business Books 


Hundreds have been published 
‘in the last few years. Some of 
them are of the utmost impor- 
tance to youin your business, Not 
to read them means to miss ad- 
vancement and profits, 


“What to Read on Business” 
describes every business book worth 
mentioning. It tells you what to avoid, 
as well as what to read. It is a digest, 
not a mere catalog. Itiscomplete. It 
is impartial. A New York accountant 
says: “It’s fuller of meat than any other 
book in my library” 

This 176-page, cloth-bound manual 
sells regularly for $1.00; but for-a-lim, 
ited time we are holding open a “get ac- 
quainted” price of 50 cents. . Send coin 
or stamps—while you think of it—at 
our risk. 

BUSINESS BOOK’ BUREAU, 
39 Mercantile Library Bldg.;* NEW YORK CITY 


STRONG INTRODUCTORY DISPLAY 


how attractive a very simply ar- 
ranged piece of copy may be 
made. A favorite and a very e- 
fective way of displaying book ad- 
vertisements is that of showing a 
hand offering the book to the 
reader, with some such headline as 
“Here’s What You Ought to Read 
on Business.” 
* * x 


It is interesting to compare op- 
posing views as to the future posi- 
tions of the “outside man” and 
the “inside man” in advertising 
work. A very strong article in 
a recent number of a trade jour 
nal sets forth that most of the 
gfeat business successes have 
been worked out by inside men— 
men identified with the business 
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and who spent their entire time 
concentrating on it. Such men 
are not necessarily famous as ad- 
vertising men, but are famous as 
part of the selling organization 
with which they are connected. 

But an independent advertising 
man who has scored a number of 
big advertising successes declares 
that there is a very big field for 
the outside man in delving into 
special problems and working up 
campaigns to fit. In his opinion, 
the inside man is often too close 
to his business or lacks the ability 
to create the strongest kinds of 
selling material. “Furthermore,” 
says this independent planner and 
writer, “there are very few con- 
cerns, comparatively, whose in- 
terests are large enough to war- 
rant them in paying for all of the 
time of the most capable class of 
men.” 

There is something in both 
views, and yet there is hardly any 
question as to the fact that the 
capable outside man could do 
even more effective work for a 
business were he to give it his 
entire time and thought. 

* * * 

“He could write what we told 
him to write, but he was without 
creative ability,” is the way the 
head of a big clothing concern 
puts it in passing on the value of 
an advertising man recently re- 
leased by him. Selling plans and 
ideas are the things that are in 
demand, and mere skill in writ- 
ing won’t bring the big salary. 
“The trouble with so many ad- 
vertising men and writers,” says 
the president of a large automo- 
bile company, “is that they haven’t 
had enough experience in actual 
selling work.” 

* x * 


“He wrote frankly and fairly, 
like an honorable man, and I liked 
his pictures,’ said a woman in 
the rural district when explaining 
why she responded to a mail so- 
licitation. Despite the fact that 
some critics of advertising may 
not like the use of portraits or the 
personal, straightforward style of 
copy, it nevertheless appears to 
pull with a good-sized class of 
people. 
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The Biggest Tobacco 
Crop in Years 


Janesville, Wisconsin, is the center of the 
million dollar tobacco and beet sugar belt and 
the enormous crop now harvesting is already 
half sold at top notch prices. This means 
work all winter for several thousand hands 
and big money for the growers. 

The Janesville Daily Gazette, 6000 plus, 
Semi-Weekly 1700, nearly 8000 total, cov- 
ering the City of Janesville andall the smaller 
cities, towns and rural routes in this field in- 
tense!y—only one advertising cost necessary. 

Did you ever see a tobacco field? Send 
for a picture. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


Western Representative 


A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Representative 
M. C. WATSON, Flatiron Building, New York, N. Y, 








A Profitable 


Investment 


for every business is a year’s 
subscription to 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Journal for Advertisers. 
No risks. Dividends payable 
weekly in. ideas—number un- 
limited. Shares purchasable at 
any time—$2.00, 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
12 West 3lst Street 
New York 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 





Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 128,384 
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ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


INLAND *° 


C. L. Watso 
501 McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 
Complete selling plans, Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising. High Class 
Catalogs and Booklets. Let us send you 
‘Demonstrations, our monthly visitor. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted fo: less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 








HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Modern Equipped Printing Plast 
in City of 18,000 For Sale 


Only two offices of consequence in city. Equip- 
ment consists of 30 in. Advance Cutter, Monitor 
Stitching Machine, Three Job Presses, W hitlock 
Cylinder Press—27 in. x 40 in. All power. Hand 
Perforator and Punching Machine. Modern 
‘Type faces, large variety, plenty of it. Plant 
doing a nice conservative business with great 
possibilities in a large field. Building excellently 
lighted, roomy, low rental. .Will sell on liberal 
terms—easy payments. Reason for selling— 
retirement from business of senior member. Act 
Immediately as this must be sold at NCE, 
THE HARTY-ATTAWAY CO., Box 504, 
Spartanburg, S. 





Aussrt PRANK & 0O., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 vears the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








AD. WRITERS 


HELP WANTED 








DVERTISING DESIGNER capable of se- 

curing new business, by a printing concern 

of national reputation. One having experience 

in booklet department of agency preferred. 
Straight commission with splendid opportunity. 
PRODUCER, Box 181, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Alert Advertising Man Wanted 


A New York publishing house wants a clean-cut, 
forceful advertising solicitor on its two prom: 
inent class magazines. Opportunity a good one. 
Address Box 186, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 


with brains and experience enough to 
recognize an opportunity when he sees 
it. Man's size job. Big magazine needs 
New York manager for classified de- 
partment. National advertisers only. 
Pay climbs if you do, State age, ad- 
vertising record and present salary. 
Box 190, care Printers’ Ink. 











WT HESE look very nice,’’ writes magazine. 
Copy Service — Writing and Illustrating 
(only)— on a piece work basis. ALFRED 
WONFER, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 





FOR SALE 





ADVERTISING library. I. C. S. advertising 
course. Four volumes. Complete and per- 
f.ct. Price $7.00. About 50 other books on ad- 
vertising, including 1912 ‘‘Ayer’s Directory,”’ 
rate books, etc. Asa lot or singly. Very cheap. 
List? RUSSELL C. GLENN, Covington, Ky. 





MAILING LISTS 


—=- 


PaciFic COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureat, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





COMMERCIAL Designer and Letterer wants 
piece work. Sketches and estimates free 
Williams, 29 Torrey St., South Weymout!i, Mass. 
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. For forceful, pointed ads. 
To the Point. and letters, I've a knack. 
Before filling vacancies in your advertising de- 
partment let me show what I cando, Address, 
Box 169, care of Printers’ Ink. 





RIGHT, active young man wishes position as 
assistant in advertising department. Writes 
interesting copy. Prepares effective layouts 
1. C. S. student; good habits; excellent refer- 
ences. “R. E, P:,’’ Box 187, care Printers’ Ink. 





AM GETTING BUSINESS FOR ONE 

MAIL ORDER MONTHLY, and would 
like to represent another. Prefer commission 
basis. I offer the use of my office, and pay ex- 
penses. SNOW, 124 East 25th St, N.Y. C, 





I Have Found My Calling 


That it is advertising I can prove at an inter- 
esting interview to any advertiser or agency. 
PAULL HAYDEN, 1006 U. S. Ex. Bldg., N.Y. 





RUNG man wants position as art or illustra- 
tion manager on publication or with publish- 
ing house. Excellent art training and varied 
experience. Best references from big publisher. 
Box 185, care of Printers’ Ink. 





pes! lt 1ON wanted to take charge of advertis- 
ing department of a corporation by man thor- 
oughly experienced in all branches of photo 
engraving, printing, lithography, stationery and 
copy writing. Box 184, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Writer (now a student in 

card lettering) desires position with retail 
or department store. Four years writing strong 
selling copy that paid. References, Address, 
G, Box 198, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 





AD. MANAGER’S ASSISTANT 
Able to handle details and help in sales promo- 
tion. Experience in agency as copy writer and 
sdlicitor for newspaper, magazine and outdoor 
advertising. Box 182, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISEMENT WRITER, 26, gradu- 
ate International Correspondence School, 
fully qualified but little experience; Columbia 
University graduate; stenographer and corre- 
spondent two years; can prove unusual ability. 
VOSS, 157 East 90th St., New York City. 





DVERTISING MAN, 29, experienced. A 
writer of “Reason Why” copy. Under- 
stands layouts. Has a practical knowledge of 
Printing methods. Married, energetic, sober, 
reliable. Good reference. Samples of work fur- 
nished. H. K, Stofer, 150 E. Perry St., Tiffin, O. 





AM! !IOUS young man (19) seeks connec- 

tion with agency, publisher, or as assistant 
toadvertising manager; thoroughly experienced 
with type, stock and printing; soiban. ea on 


copy writing and planning; reader of Printers’ 
Ink and graduate of I. C, S.; location middle 
West; opportunny before salary. Address 183, 
tare Printers’ Ink. 
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Circulation Manager 


Leading trade paper has an opening for a circu- 
lation manager. We have no time to educate a 
man up to the position, and will not consider 
the application of anyone unless 1t states fully 
the experience of the applicant ‘in detail, and 
where that experience was obtained. Excellent 
opportnnity for the right man. State salary ex- 
pected. Address, Box 188, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager, 
Esq. 


Can you use an ambitious young man, 
24, who has had seven years’ broad 
business experience; a business school 
education; made a comprehensive study 
of the fundamental principles of adver- 
tising in all its branches; is a con- 
scientious worker and honest? I am 
seeking a position as assistant to an ad- 
vertising manager. Assets: Bookkeep- 
ing, Salesmanship, Student of Adver- 
vertising with I, C. S. and Y. M.C. A., 
Healthy, Courteous, Neat in Appear- 
ance, No Bad Habits. Yours for mod- 
erate salary. Address, Box 191, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 








Printers 
Ink 


A Journal 
for Advertisers 


q If you are getting more 
than $2 a year in value 
out of PRINTERS’ INK, 
you can square accounts 
with us by recommending 
some of your friends to 
subscribe. 
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ROLL OF HONOR | 





for one year. 





Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTE::s’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the tota! number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 


culation in the following pages, used in cornection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 


to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy, 

















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9<Iy 
26,377. est advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year 1911, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average June, 1912, 6,238 
daily. A. A. A. ex. regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego Union, Sworn circulation, July, 
1912, Daily, 10,967; Sunday only, 15,729. 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1010, 7,801; 1911, 7,892 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Dailv ax.: 1909 7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085, 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 
Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3.645. Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos, 12, 64,154(@©). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Pr HB We WK 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1glI, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examingr's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

g#™ the absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
‘hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
sontrovert its accuracy. 


KK WH 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
May, 1012, 16,094; May average, 16,705. 

Champaign, News. |.cading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana,) Average year I¢11, 5,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, tort, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
31,140, 





INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July, 
1912, 12,743. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,268. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Hve, Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people, 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,731, Waterloo pop., 29,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 191 net paid 47,956. 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, /tem, ist 6mo. 1912, daily ave. net, 

43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. exainination. 
MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average ior 1911, daily 

444 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for toil, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average tort, 79,626. For Aug., 
1912, 74,705. 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
GVAR latest circulation rating accord 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com 
pany who will pay one hun 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS - 


2.0.00. 8 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
IQII, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec., av., 324,476. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis: 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected trom aay 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, I91!. 
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Boston, Evening Transcript (©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
Boston, Daily Post. Greatest July of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
411,131, gain of 57,963 copies per day over 
July, 1911. Suaday Post, $23,786, gain of 
36,120 copies per Sunday over July, 1g11. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 


circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,405. 
Best paver and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Hvening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1010, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘11,19,031. [he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 

farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000, 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA’ 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GVAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


; Minneapolis, Journal. Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In ©o 
IQII average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for July, 1912, evening only, 81,043. 
Average Sunday circulation for July, 1912, 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of daily 
GUAR Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
faa) 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7vribuse for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday 7ribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 
a, Democrat, weekly. Average, 1911, 
511. 
8. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for torr, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,350 daily average 1st 4 mos. 1912. 
len, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
i911. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Hvening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 





ner Boston 


1 afternoon 
of advertis: 
he smallest 
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Trenton, Hvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; '08, 
836; 2c—'o0, 19,062; 10, 19,238; "11, 20,115. 
NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brookiyn Standard Unton, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘*now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1gr1, 61,119. 
Buflalo, Courser, morn. Ave., I91I, Sunday, 
164; daiiy, 60,268; Buquirer, evening, $8,891. 
— Evening News. DVaily average 1911, 


» 
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_ @ le and Job , N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 





NEW YORK CITY 


7. 
The Globe Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average 
Jan. I, 1912, to June 30, 1912, 127,995. A. A.A 
and N, W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Union Star, 75%‘*home"’ cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 
Utica, National Hlectrical Con‘ractor. . mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,192. 
For Aug., 1912, 110,906 daily; Sunday, 182,389. 
Youngst , Vindicator. Dy av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,876 average, 
Aug., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia, ‘The Press (@©) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
aaa) on the Koll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
even independent. Has Chester Co., 
ifaah and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chéster County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A. examination. 
Williamsport, News,eve Net av. 9523, June, 
1912, 9782. Best paper in prosperous region. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for ro11, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(@©). Evening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age Igit. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR PJune 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
- No Sunday, 18,525. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 

20,956. 
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Barre, /imes, daily. Unly paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,764. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Aug., 1912, 
6,204. The Register (:norn.), av. Aug.,’12, 2,987, 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year Io1!, 
19,210. ‘ 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Zvening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily circu- 
GUAR lation for first 6 mos, 1912, 46,104, 
AN an increase of over 4,000 daily 
TEEO average over 1911, ‘The Evening 


Wisconsin's circulation is a home 

circulation that counts, and with- 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
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Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971. Established over 40 years ago, 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, July, 
1912, daily 6,016; semi-weekly, 1,701. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actua! aver- 


age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News, Average June, 
1912, circulation, 6,930. 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.1 22,026. Rates 6c. ia. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in (ntario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Presse. Daily average for 
Largest in Canada. 


Montreal, La 
year 1911, 104,197. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,686. 


Average 1st § months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan, 
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CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times, 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic, a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 

reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
i bivke Chicago Axaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 

day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 

MAINE 

Ta Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


KHAKI K 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a tctal of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


RRR We Ke 





MINNESOTA 

THE Minneapolis 7rsbume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 

CIRCULATI'N TH: Minneapolis 7ridune is 

the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classt- 
fied wants printed in Aug,, ’! 
amounted to 264,687 lines. The 
number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 39,195. 
Ink Pub. Co. ‘Kates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;--or 10 cents a line, where charged, All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 

every Evening and Sunday, 00 
carries more advertising every — 
month than any othernewspaper 


in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ao- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any pric« 
© | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORE 


THE Albany Evening Journal, Kastern N.V,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over of 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
x OHIO 
TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TH Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any othet 
Greatest circulation. 


UA 
ie 
gaa) 


paper. 


UTAE 
THE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get resuits—Wast 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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© ©) Gold Ma 


rk Papers (OO) 





ry the sign @.—Webster's Dictionary. 


Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per 


228.08 if paid wholly in advance. 








\dvertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
soint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
f their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 








week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 


tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 








ALABAMA 


lhe Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4 mos, 
‘11, 64,154.(@© ) Delivered to nearly every home, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). : 


Boston venting Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in poston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 16,000 French population, 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brooklyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
Circulation over 18,800 weekly, McGRAW. 
PUBLISHING CO, 


Engineering Record (@@). The- most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 





New \ ork Herald first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field, Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. l.argest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (@©), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes. both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when g2- 
vertising appropriations are being mad :. 
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You know you will get 
utmost in quality for the 
price you pay if you specify 


| EoereAR) Warn 
APERS | 


* (“Eagle A” Bond Papers come in 34 different 
. grades, finishes and colors. 


(C.Each is manufactured to meet a specific paper 
38 need. And each represents the best paper for 
o that need. HSH ; 
a Be (Zl Yet, the price is no higher than you pay for iid} iq 
inferior grades without the watermark of the toe) a 
“Eagle A.” AC 
(You get better quality for the price you pay i 
because “Eagle A” Bond Papers are the product tied 
of 29 mills operating under one management. in 
Ye of (. Minimized manufacturing and selling costs ' 
; result. 
53 ie (The purchaser of “Eagle A” Papers gets the 
<! benefit of this saving—because all of it is put 
back into quality. 
(See for yourself the proof that “Eagle A” 
» & B Bond Papers give you the utmost in — for 
the ptice you pay! 
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Your Printer or Lithographer Be Opinionated about your 


66 handles our products. Ask _ stationery. Tell your Printer "§ 
to see samples of you want him to use i 
' rs k 1 
"Be EacreAGQWetinG IE} | 
i. ParerS COUPON BOND iy i 
Or, write us and we shall The De Luxe Business Paper we i 
; 4 send youa Handsome Port- You ought to have samples Ho} | 
en folio of Specimens. of it. HCH iH 
In writing please mention which of these Sample Sets you prefer. 1° | 
i 
14 
r AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY =), 
ear 31 Main Street; Holyoke, Massachusetts Vv 


Twenty Nine Mills egy 


“ 
npn nove \ a eee sone: pnee 
Th Wie KC ea 
A “ enent ile, Serrininees: i wary ineecener verses 
ile 
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Please Remember 


when you are examining 


HOME LIFE 


that we do not edit it with the idea of pleas- 
ing you. It would fail in its purpose if we 
did. Presumably you are a high brow— 
all advertising men are in a sense—and 
there is nothing in the book which you 
could read to advantage, except Dr. Chap- 
man’s sermon. But Home Life is read 
in over 


900,000 Homes 


by people who find in it help and amuse- 
ment and to whom it means as much as your 
favorite review does to you. 


We have recently made a circulation test 
which has brought us convincing results as 
to the character of our readers. We have 
claimed all along that they were home 
makers, and today we can prove it tg your 
satisfaction. 


A postal card to the nearest office will bring 
this proof. 


Home Life 


The Standard Small Town Magazine 
BALCH PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ill. 


ARTHUR A. HINKLEY, Advertising Manager 


Lloyd R. Wasson, Eastern Megr., F. W. Thurnau, Western Mer. ‘ 


200 Fifth Avenue, 141-149 West Ohio Street, 


New York, N, Y. Chicago, Ill. ; 
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